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Editorial 


As Our Profession Grows 


Two accomplishments of our Society during the 
past year may become milestones in professional 
development: First, is the adoption of canons of 
that 


acceptable methods of achieving them 


ethies focus attention on objectives and 
Second, 
is the widespread development of Section chap- 
ters that extend opportunities for participation 
in Society affairs. The past year has been mem- 
orable in another respect. For the first time in 
the history of our profession the president has 
been a forester in the employ of a great private 
wood-using industry. He was elected primarily 
because he enjoved the confidence of the mem 
bership. But his election also bespeaks under- 
standing on the part of our members of the role 
private forestry is to play in our country. That 
his company permits him time from regular 
duties to serve the Society is evidence of their 
desire to aid our professional growth 

Our president has worked hard to strengthen 
the Society, to improve professional solidarity, 
and to promote understanding between the Sec- 
The fruits of his 


Boston 


tion officers and the Council 
efforts were clearly in evidence at the 
Those 
attend felt that this meeting marked a new high 
The 


full programs with worth-while papers and dis- 


meeting. who were fortunate enough to 


for our Society individual divisions had 
The general sessions commemorating 
the fiftieth 


were outstanding both in reviewing past aceom- 


CUSSLONS. 


anniversary of forestry education 
plishment and looking squarely at the challenge 
of the future. A spirit of friendship and mutual 
understanding pervaded the entire meeting 
Perhaps the character of the meeting and 
particularly the maturity of our profession were 
This 


session was addressed by two university presi 


best exemplified at the annual banquet 
dents—one from the United States and another 
from the neighboring province of New Bruns- 


wick. Their talks dealing with broad questions 


of technical education were both well received 
For urbanity, general culture, and concern with 
world affairs one might have imagined himself 
at a convention of lawyers, educators, industrial 
executives, or government administrators. In 
fact, all these groups were represented among 
our members. From our profession men have 
risen to prominence in state and federal serv- 
ice, have become educators of note, college presi 
dents, railway presidents, bank presidents, in 
dustrial executives, novelists, poets, and leaders 
in national and world affairs 

American foresters are neither uncouth back 
With the 


has given way to more diplo- 


woodsmen nor inflexible erusaders. 
vears militancy 
matic means to achieve ends. Narrowness of 


viewpoint has changed to tolerance for the 
structure of American economies and _ polities. 
Eagerness to win conservation battles has given 
way to long-term strategic planning to create 
a political and economic atmosphere in which 
conservation becomes the recognized pattern of 
forest use. 

But as our profession spreads its wings there 
are those within our Society who wonder if we 
are not spreading too far—if forestry by virtue 
of its suecess in conquering new fields were not 
in danger of disintegrating as a_ profession. 
They feel the 


They say with plausibility, that unless we can 


need for recognized limitation 
define our profession we do not have a profes- 


sion. They see foresters spreading into such 
fields as wood technology, timber engineering, 
logging, lumber manufacture, lumber distribu- 
tion and sales, wood preservation, wood machin 
ing, and fabrication. They see forest land man- 


agers encompassing within their scope game 


management, range management, recreation 
management, and watershed management. They 
see our forestry schools bending their training 
to fit men for these wide fields and necessarily 
reducing emphasis on silviculture, forest pro 
tection, and forest management. They fear that 


if our Society accepts such men our profession 
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will lose its sense of direction, and its identity 
in the publie mind 

Their concern is important. For good or ill 
forestry training in the past was shaped to a 
large degree by the U.S. Civil Service examina 
tions. For good or ill, it is now being zuided by 
Society accrediting rules. But accrediting, how- 
ever strong its influence, cannot oppose a strong- 
the demands of the jobs that need 
If we hold rigidly to a narrow con- 


er influence 
to be done. 
cept of forestry we will find our Society break- 
ing up. Already its unplanned parenthood has 
given birth to a society of wildlife managers, a 
forest products research society, and a society 
Will we see 


of forest pathologists, forest economists, fire con 


of range managers also societies 
trol men, private foresters, and logging engi- 
Were this to happen it will disperse rath 


2 » 
neers . 


er than concentrate interest, augment rather 
than compose misunderstandings, weaken rather 
than strengthen forest conservation activities. 
Should we not think less of what a forester is 
and does, and more of the objectives forestry 
What promotes forestry ob 


jectives might properly be appropriate to the 


) 


seeks to achieve ? 


training of a forester. 

Many hard facts must be faced by foresters. 
Timber scarcity has come to the United States 
It will be with us a long time. It brings a heavy 
responsibility to and industries to 
maintain the competitive position of wood in 


foresters 


view of increasing costs and declining output 
of labor. The mechanization that would increase 
labor output is impeded by the low yields from 
cutover lands. Better forest practice is urgent 
Stumpage, the only source of money available 
to pay all costs of growing timber, retains but a 
fraction of the 
Stumpage values can be increased only by in- 
creasing the price of the final product or by 
increasing the efficiency of harvesting, process 


small wood consumer’s dollar 


ing, and distributing steps that lie between the 
The spread in 
It can be narrowed only 


forest owner and consumer. 
price today is wide 
by better management of those operations that 
absorb 80 to 95 percent of the consumer’s dollar. 
Obviously intelligent management applied in 
these fields offers greater prospect of high finan- 
cial returns than equal skill applied to silvicul- 
ture protection and forest management. It may 


vastly increase net returns to the timber grow- 
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self-interest 
Greatest 


blind to 
were they to shun these fields. 


er. Foresters would be 
eco- 
nomy appears to lie in integration of timber 
growing with forest utilization. The forest own- 
er who is in a position to sell his timber as rough 
and finished lumber, bolts, turning 
squares, small dimension stock, delivered pulp- 


veneer 


wood, peeled poles, posts and piling, and other 
processed commodities usually has an outstand- 
must sell only 
therefore to train 
fields and in in- 


ing advantage over one who 


stumpage. Is it not wise 


young foresters in all these 
tegrated production ? 

All admit that industrial and government ad- 
ministrators of land great power of 


decision to further or obstruct forestry. 


exercise 
In so 
far as such leaders are imbued with sympathetic 
understanding of forestry objectives, the future 
We are proud to 
recognize those from our ranks who now occupy 


of our profession is bright. 


important executive posts in government and 
industry. Would it not also be wise therefore 
to include in foresters’ training the subject mat- 
ter and exercises that would help them to achieve 
posts or leadership in business and government ? 
Economies, history, government, public adminis- 
tration, organization, and personnel 
management then take their place on a par with 
silviculture and forest management. 
Specialization to be sure can be neglected only 
at peril to the profession. But specialization to 
be of maximum benefit must be built on a broad 
basic understanding of the objectives of our 
profession and their relationship to human wel- 


business 


fare. 
eral practitioner should have basic understand- 


Every forester whether specialist or gen- 


ing of business methods and of governmental 
responsibilities and limitations. He should un- 
derstand how forestry objectives may be achieved 
within the framework of business and govern- 
The tasks that lie ahead of foresters in 
our own country and call for sound 
training in those activities that control process- 


ment. 
abroad 


ing, distribution, and use of forest products as 


well as protection and management of the basic 
Greatness of our future will be achieved 
not by restricting our profession, but by broad- 


resource. 


ening its base to include those activities needed 
to tie forestry intimately to the needs of man- 
kind. May we have the wisdom to develop our 


thinking to this end. 





A Regional Study of Lumber Use in Housing 


Studies of the amount of wood used in various types of 
fundamental to range 
forest planning and to a clear picture of changing de 
mands for forest products. Wood use was examined in 
residential buildings erected in California 
during 1946. Using methods which appear to have 
application to other areas and other classes of wood 
consumption, estimates made of the average 
volume of lumber required per dwelling unit, and of 
the effects of kind ef dwelling, type of construction 
dwelling size, design, and 
such 


consumption are much long 


8,603 neu 


were 


trends in consumption on 


use, 


BEHIND every discussion of basic forest policy 
lie certain assumptions as to the long-run objec- 
tives of American forestry. One of these objec- 
tives is the provision of supplies of wood ade- 
quate to meet future needs or demands for forest 
products. This objective is usually specified in 
the form of a growth goal—the quantity of tim- 
ber which we should aim to produce annually 
during future decades. 
by different people may vary considerably and 
But the starting point 
in developing any growth goal related to pros- 
pective needs must always be the facts of market 
demand. A fairly detailed knowledge of past 
and present forest products consumption is fun 
damental to the development of sound policies 
for present and future handling of the nation’s 
forest resource. 


Growth goals assumed 


for a variety of reasons. 


Although consumption economies is a recog- 
nized field of specialization in which a large 
amount of investigative work has been done, the 
forester soon finds that the usual study of con- 
sumption emphasizes the type of service to the 
recreation) rather 
than the physical products consumed (such as 
lumber, steel, and wheat 


consumer (e.g., food, housing, 
For this reason, the 
forester has had to undertake special studies of 
his own to interpret existing data on consump- 
tion A long series of reports by the Forest 
Service, culminating in the 1946 study of poten- 


! testifies 


tial requirements for timber products, 
to the urgent need for converting factors which 
will permit us to translate demands for housing, 
transportation, and other goods and _ services, 


into demands for wood products 


Potential 
United States. 
from a reappraisal of the forest situation. 
1946. 70 pp. (Processed 


U. S. Forest Service. requirements for 
Report No. 2 


Washington, 


timber products in the 


Henry J. Vaux and Richard H. May 


Respectively, lecturer, School of Forestry, 
Berkeley, (form 
erly forest economist, California Forest and 
Range Experiment Station), and forester, 
California Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, maintained by the Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, at Ber 
keley, in cooperation with the University of 

California. 


University of California, 


But repeated and intensified studies of wood 
use per unit of product are needed if we are to 
have a clear picture of consumption and the fae- 
tors affecting it. The methods and findings of a 
study of lumber use in new home construction 
in California in 1946 indicate both the problems 
involved in developing satisfactory wood-use con- 
verting factors and some of the dynamic influ- 
ences which affect them. Although the data are 
from a single state, the methods used and many 
of the results may be paralleled elsewhere. 


Factors Affecting Lumber Use Per House 


The lumber needed to build the 
‘‘average’’ dwelling unit? in an area at any giv- 
en time is a function of several variables. It de- 
pends on the kind of dwelling (whether one- 


volume of 


family, two-family, or apartment type), the type 
of construction used, the size of the dwelling 
unit, and its major design characteristics. 

A dwelling unit in an apartment house ordi- 
narily requires less lumber than is needed for a 
Apart the fact that 
apartment units are usually smaller than home 
units and may be of different structural type, 


one-family home. from 


apartment buildings have considerably less ex- 
All these 
Thus, the 


percentage of new units which are apartments 


terior wall surface per dwelling unit. 
things reduce lumber requirements. 


will have a significant effect on lumber require- 
ments for the ‘‘average’’ dwelling unit. 
Variations in type of construction cause differ- 
ences in wood use ratios because of shifts in the 
kind of structural material used. For example, 


74 ‘*dwelling unit’? means living space designed for 
oecupaney by one family. 
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a house framed entirely of wood requires more 
lumber per unit of size than does a concrete 
block structure. And a siding exterior 
calls for more lumber than a stucco or brick 
Types of construction vary considerably 


wood 


veneer. 
from region to region, depending on the avail- 
ability of different raw materials, the severity 
of the climate which must be met, and other 
factors. In California the principal types of 
construction to be considered are (1) wood frame 
with wood exterior, (2) wood frame with exterior 
other than wood, (3) reinforced concrete. strue- 
tural steel, or other fireproof construction (nor- 
mally used only in apartments), (4) 

block, metal, or other 
laneous types. The relative importance of these 


concrete 
and (5) adobe, miscel- 
various methods of construction varies consider- 
ably from community to community even within 
the same general region. 

The effect of size needs no explanation. Other 
things being equal, the larger the structure the 
greater the quantity of lumber required for it. 

Finally, important differences in lumber use 
factors may arise because of differences in dwell- 
We are all familiar with the wooden 
‘gingerbread’’ effects lavishly in the 
1890's, a type of design that has declined great- 
Iv in popularity. Less spectacular but none the 
less real differences in wood use may result from 


ing design 


used 


differences in the pitch of roofs, from inclusion 
of a built-in garage in the dwelling, from addi- 
tion of a porch to the structure, or from differ- 
decorative 


and exterior 


The family home is still 


ences in the interior 
effects which are used. 
the least standardized item in most consumers’ 
budgets and the innumerable variations in de- 
sign which exist must. be recognized in deriving 
satisfactory lumber use factors. 


Sampling Methods 


Determination of the volume of lumber used 


in the residential structure ealls, of 


course, for examination either of sample dwell- 


average 


ing structures themselves, or of building plans 
or bills of materials which fully specify the 
quantities of lumber needed for such structures. 
Wherever such plans or bills are available, in 
formation can be obtained much more readily 
from them than from the completed or partly 
Builders’ plans are cus- 
local building inspectors 
Be- 


completed structure. 
tomarily filed with 
wherever building permits are required. 
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cause of the highly urbanized character of Cali- 
fornia and the wide area now subject to building 
permits, it is estimated that less than 4 percent 
of all new housing units in 1946 were erected on 
farms or in other areas not requiring permits. 
In view of this evidence of the representativeness 
of dwellings covered by building permits, and in 
view of the much higher costs of field examina- 
tion of dwellings not covered by permits, sam- 
pling in the present study was confined to strue- 
tures for which building permits were available. 

The relations between lumber use and the 
controlling factors of kind of dwelling, type of 
construction, dwelling size and design, can be 
established with satisfactory accuracy on the 
basis of a relatively small number of represen- 
tative new dwellings. Unless construction types 
and designs are unusually varied, 100 structures 
will vield data adequate to show how lumber 
use varies with changes in these key variables. 
But accurate estimation of the kind, type, and 
size characteristics of the entire population of 
new houses requires much more extensive sam- 
pling. Because the latter characteristics can be 
readily identified from building permits alone, 
without recourse to the more time-consuming 
examination of plans, the problem lends itself 
well to treatment by subsampling techniques.® 

In the California study, the new-housing uni- 
verse was first stratified geographically and by 
size of community (based on the number of 
dwelling units reported in the 1940 housing 
ecensus?). This gave eight sampling strata, from 
which twenty communities were drawn at ran- 
dom. At the building inspector’s office in each 
community, permits were selected at random 
from among residential 
dwellings in 1946 until the desired size of sample 
The size of sample varied 


those issued for new 
had been built up 
with community size from a minimum of 50 in 
the smallest communities to over 1,200 in Los 
Angeles. <A total of 3.991 dwelling units (3.7 
percent of all new dwellings built in California 
in 1946) were included in the sample. 
Examination of these permits permitted clas- 
sification of each sample dwelling structure as 
to type of construction, size, and kind of dwell- 


"Schumacher, F. X. and R. A. 
methods in forestry and range management. Duke 
Univ. School of Forestry. Bull. No. 7, 1942. Chap. VI. 

‘U. S. Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the 
U. S.: 1940. Housing. Vol. II. General characteristics. 
Part 2. U. S. Govt. Ptg. Off., Washington, 1943. 


Chapman. Sampling 
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ing (that is, whether one-family, two-family. 
three-family, etc). The measure of size used 
was the total permit area. This was defined as 
the product of the length, width, and number of 
stories in the structure, all as recorded on the 
permit. Because few houses are exactly rectan- 
gular in floor plan and regular in outline, total 
permit area usually overstates the actual net 
floor space in a house by from 10 to 30 percent. 
Hlowever, in the present problem, size was im- 
portant only as a key to lumber use. Analysis of 
data for 91 sample houses showed that total per- 
mit area correlated just about as closely with 
lumber use as did actual net floor area. As the 
former measure usually appears on building per- 
mits and the latter does not, total permit area is 
a much more effective measure of size for use in 
the present problem.® 

About 2.6 percent of the sample building 
permits were selected at random for more de- 
tailed examination. Using builders’ plans for 
each structure covered by these subsample per- 
mits, careful estimates were made of the volumes 
Uses 
were grouped according to the type of lumber 
construction 
and 
was 


of lumber required for each structure. 


required, as follows: Rough or 
lumber, finishing lumber and trim, flooring, 
siding. 
determined separately. 
wise tedious task of computing lumber foot- 
from plans, formulas developed 
which reflected lumber use accurately but re- 
quired a minimum of linear measurements. For 


in each of these categories 
To shorten the other- 


Use 


ages were 


example, in stancard wood frame construc- 
tion, the volume of studding required for each 
floor was computed as 
H&« D 
Vol. in Bd. Ft. (P+I1 
Ss 

where P perimeter of the dwelling in feet, 
I leneth of all inside walis in feet, H = 
height of studs in feet, D = board feet of lumber 
per lineal foot of stud (e.g. 24 for a > by 4"), 
and S the spacing between studs in feet. Ad- 
justments for and door were 
found to be unnecessary as these were offset by 

Similar 
used for 


window spaces 


double studs at corners, door posts, ete. 


short cuts were devised, tested, and 


Number of r 


tested as a 


voms is also listed on permits and was 
measure. Correlations with 
lumber use were lower than those obtained with total 
permit area. But in regions where two or more storied 
houses are more common than they are in California, 
it is possible that number of rooms may be a more satis 


factory measure of dwelling size than total permit area. 


size 


possible 
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computing the footages in sills, girders, joists, 
rafters, and other structural items, and for door 
and window easings and sash, mouldings, ecup- 
boards, shelves, and other finish items 


Methods of Analysis 


Each building for which detailed lumber-use 
data were collected was also classified as to 
kind of dwelling and type of construction, and 
its total permit area was computed. Straight 
line regression equations were then computed 
for each important kind of dwelling and type 
of construction, showing the relations between 
total permit area and volume of lumber used. 
Separate regressions were calculated for rough 
and construction finish and trim (in- 
cluding flooring), and siding. 


lumber, 


From the entire building permit sample, the 
proportion of new dwellings in each important 
kind-of-dwelling and type-of-construction class 
was determined for each sampling stratum, and 
the average size of dwelling in each class was 
computed. Lumber-use factors for each stratum 
were then calculated from the regression equa- 
tions described above, using the average dwell- 
ing size as the independent variable. Factors 
for the different strata were then weighted by 
the proportion of all new dwellings in each, as 
determined from National Housing Agency 
summaries, in order to arrive at average factors 
applicable to all new 1946 dwellings in the 
State. 


1946 Lumber Use 


The average new dwelling unit erected in 
California in 1946 contained only 8,700 board 
feet of lumber. Of this, about 6,440 board feet 
was rough and construction lamber, 1,910 board 
feet was finish or trim, and 350 board feet was 
wood siding. These averages reflect a composite 
of one-family, two-family, and apartment units. 
For the average one-family home, total require- 
ments were 8,920 board feet, consisting of 6,680 
board feet of rough and construction lumber, 
1,980 board feet of finish and trim, and 360 feet 
of wood siding. The sampling error (20) of 
these estimates is less than 8 percent. 

The size of single family dwellings varied 
significantly in different localities. In the San 
Francisco Bay Area outside of San Francisco 
itself, the average one-family home had a total 


permit area of 1,530 square feet. At the other 
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extreme, the average home in small commu- 
nities in southern California contained less than 
900 square feet of permit area. The average 
size of all new one-family dwellings in the 
State was estimated at 1,150 square feet total 
permit area. This corresponds to about 850 
square feet of actual floor space. 

Eighty percent of the new units were one- 
family homes. Almost two-thirds of these were 
of conventional wood frame construction with 
stucco or other non-wood exterior. An addi- 
tional one-fifth were wood frame with wood 
exterior. Only ten percent of the one-family 
houses were concrete blocks, adobe, or other 
types where wood was not the principal strue- 
tural material. 

The way in which construction lumber re- 
quirements increase with size of dwelling and 
vary with type of construction is shown in Fig. 
1. The larger use in northern California one- 
family stucco houses is due to the fact that 
wood wall sheathing is used under stucco in 
that area, but not generally used elsewhere in 
the State. The chart reflects the fact that 
houses without a wood frame use only 50 to 60 
percent as much rough and structural lumber 
as wood frame dwellings of equal size. The 
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TOTAL PERMIT AREA PER STRUCTURE (M SQUARE FEET) 
Fig. 1.—Net relationship of size of dwelling and type 
of structure to the volume of construction lumber used 
in sample new California dwellings. 
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quantity of finish and trim used depended al- 
most entirely on the size of dwelling. Differ- 
ences in type of construction had no significant 
effect on the use of finish and trim. (In this con- 
nection it should be noted that no fireproof 
structures were included in the sample. ) 

There was great variability in total lumber 
use between different classes of construction. 
The range of this variation may be judged from 
the fact that the average wood-frame-wood-ex- 
terior one-family house in San Francisco re- 
quired 12.6 M board feet. At the other extreme, 
the average non-wood-freme one-family dwell- 
ing in small southern California communities 
required barely one-third as much lumber, or 
4.3 M board feet. 


Trends in Use 


Studies of wood-use factors attain their 
greatest interest for foresters when they have 
been extended over sufficient periods of time 
to permit some analysis of trends. In the pres- 
ent instance, some data were available for the 
early 1930’s which, though perhaps not entirely 
representative of average building conditions 
during that period, do provide some interesting 
comparisons.® 

A survey in nine California cities indicated 
that only 7 percent of the houses built between 
1927 and 1933 had wood exteriors. According 
to the 1946 survey, 27 percent of new dwelling 
structures built in that year had siding pri- 
marily of wood. There seems little doubt that 
wood exteriors have increased significantly in 
popularity during the past 15 years. 

On the other hand almost 10 percent of the 
new homes built under permit in 1946 were of 
nonwood frame construction. Almost all of 
these were concrete block or Quonset struc- 
tures, types which were not on the market in 
appreciable volume prior to the war. 

Evidence on the incidence of apartments in- 
dieates that the proportion of all new dwelling 
units which are in apartment type structures is 
not very different now than it was in the early 
1930’s. The size of the average dwelling has, 
however, undergone a_ significant reduction. 
Comparison for four cities of the average permit 
area of dwellings erected in 1946 with that of 


6Josephson, H. R. Future wood requirements in Cali 
fornia. 1935. Unpublished manuscript in files of Cali- 
fornia Forest and Range Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
Oalif. 
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those erected during the period 1929-1934 shows 
a decline in area of about 15 percent. In addi- 
tion, ceiling heights which were typically 86" 
in 1933 are now typically 8/2”. Taken together, 
these reductions in cubage amount to about 20 
percent, and they suggest a comparable redue- 
tion in average lumber use 

the 
have 


extent to which economies 
affected 


construction 


Evidence on 


substitution lumber use in 
standard 


However, analysis of limited 


and 
dwellings of 
means conclusive. 
samples of wood frame structures built in 1933 
and 1946 (Fig. 2) apart from 
changes in size, there has been a reduction of 
perhaps 10 percent in the volume of rough and 
for comparable 


is by no 
suggests that, 
required 


construction lumber 
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Fic. 2.—Shifts in the use of 
lumber in sample single family 
California: 1933 to 1946 
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structures. At the same time, requirements for 
finish and trim were apparently about the same 
in 1946 as they were in 1933, for buildings of 
equal size 
total lumber the 
average single family home in California de- 
clined about one-third between the early 1930’s 
and 1946. It is pertinent to therefore, 
whether the outlook is for continued drastic re- 
duction of lumber use ratios in the housing field 
As has been indicated above, a large part of 


In sum, requirements for 


ask, 


the observed decrease in wood use resulted from 
There appear to be definite limits to further 
size reductions. The average number of rooms 
per dwelling in 1946 was only 4.64, well below 
the five-room house frequently considered as 
‘‘standard’’ for the American family. It is 
quite possible that, with easing of the housing 
shortage, there may be a return to a somewhat 
more spacious type of dwelling. Lowering of 
ceiling heights is largely a matter of custom or 
taste and there is no reason to expect a return 
to the more ample headroom of twenty years 
ago. On the other hand there are definite phys- 
ical limitations to further reductions in this di- 
mension of housing. Stabilization of ceiling 
heights at about present levels seems a reason 
able prospect. 

Future trends in economies in the use of wood, 
either through substitution of other materials 
for lumber in standard frame construction or 
through increasing popularity of concrete block 
and other nonwood types is likely to be settled 
on competitive grounds. If the high 
prices and shortages in supply continue, further 
loss of markets to substitutes seems inevitable 
However, if adequate supplies of lumber are 
made available, and if it is marketed aggressive- 
ly in terms of both quality and price there seems 
no reason to fear additional large-scale replace- 
ment of lumber as the premier material in the 
California housing field. 


present 





Research in the Economics of Forestry, 1940-1947 


Method of Re 
reports on 
forest 


Committee and 
Economics of Forestry here 
of and 


The Society's 
search in the 
a nationwide 


on Scope 


survey recent current 


economics research, 


As PART of the project on the scope and method 
of research in forest economies, sponsored by the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation and 
the Society of American Foresters, the project 
committee began a survey in late summer 1947 
of forest-economics research completed, in prog- 
ress, or planned in the United States since Janu- 
ary 1940. 
cles were doing this kind of research, what men 


The purpose was to learn what agen- 


were engaged in the work, and what subjects 
were under study. The results of the survey 


are being included in a bibliography now in 
process of compilation and are being used to 
help recruit contributors to the bulletin which is 
the main focus of the whole project. In addi- 
tion, these survey results will be incorporated 
as a chapter of the bulletin; for this purpose 
they will be filled out and brought up to date 
by a recanvass of the field just prior to comple- 
tion of the bulletin manuscript. In the mean- 
time, the findings of the survey at their present 
stage may be of current interest. 


Agencies in the Field 


In an effort to ferret out as much as possible 
of the in forest the 
mittee wrote letters to nearly 400 different agen 
cies throughout the United States which might 


research economies, com- 


conceivably have done or sponsored such re- 


search. Letters were sent to all the state agri- 
cultural experiment stations; to the schools or 
departments of forestry, economies, and related 
to the 
trade 


subjects at the colleges and universities ; 
trade associations, research foundations, 
unions, and forestry and economies societies; to 
the offices of the state foresters ; and to the Wash- 
ington and field offices of the Forest Service and 
other likely federal groups. With these letters 
were enclosed questionnaires calling for reply 
and for the listing of forest-economies studies, 
if any. Forest economics was defined broadly to 
include the value, price, welfare, or other eco- 
nomie aspects of forest-land use or management 
or the harvesting, processing, marketing, or con- 
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William A. Duerr and Henry J. Vaux 


Chairman and member, respectively, S.A.F. 
Committee on Scope and Method of Research 
in the Economies of Forestry. 


sumption of forest products or services. Agen- 
cies were asked to list every piece of research, 
not including purely administrative studies, in 
which forest economics was the principal ele- 
ment. 

Seventy-four percent of the agencies canvassed 
answered the committee’s letter. This first re- 
turn, exceeding all expectations, included so 
large a share of the agencies likeliest to have 
done forest-economies research that it was con- 
sidered unnecessary to recanvass the delinquents 
immediately. An analysis of the lists of respond- 
ents and delinquents leads to the conclusion that 
the studies reported number between 85 and 90 
pereent of the total, and in subject matter and 
other characteristics are highly representative 
of the total. 

Of the 290 replies received to 394 letters, 89 
had studies to report, and the total number of 
(Table 1). Of all studies re- 
50 percent were reported by the U. S. 

13 by other federal 
groups; 29 percent by the universities, colleges, 
and agricultural experiment stations; and 8 per. 
The number of studies per 
agency reporting ranged from 83 and 25 for the 
Washington office and experiment stations, re- 
spectively, of the U. S. Forest Service to less 


studies was 540 
ported, 
Forest 


Service; percent 


cent by all others. 


than 2 for state foresters. 

As will be brought out more fully later, the 
individual studies reported vary immensely in 
character and scope. For example, some are 
small spot studies of log prices in a county; oth- 
ers are large, continuing forest surveys of a 
state. In the canvass, a study was defined as 
the ultimate unit of research work, commonly 
the reporting unit, and frequently administered 
in related groups, or projects, the distinction be- 
tween a study and a project to be borne in mind. 

Respondents were asked to list the names of 
other agencies, if any, cooperating with them 
on each study. One-third of all studies involved 
interagency cooperation. The commonest form 
of cooperation was that between the U. S. Forest 
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Service and other federal groups—mostly studies 
of production, supplies, prices, and the like made 
to facilitate the work of WPB and other war 
agencies. Other frequently reported coopera- 
tion was between the agricultural experiment 
stations and federal bureaus such as the Forest 
Service and Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
and between schools or departments of forestry 
and other units at the same institution. Depart- 
ments of forestry, it appears, often get help from 
departments of economics or agricultural eco- 
nomics on research by their teaching staff in the 
economies of forestry. 

The group of foundations and societies engage 
most frequently in cooperation on _ forest- 
economies research : 46 percent of the studies led 
by them were cooperative studies. They were 
followed by the U. S. Forest Service, with 39 
percent cooperative studies. Least frequent co- 
operators were the trade associations and the 
forestry schools and departments, the latter be- 
eause so many of their studies were graduate 
theses and therefore one-man jobs 


Research Workers 
In this survey of forest-economics 1esearch, 
no attempt was made directly to evaluate either 
the competence of the work or the magnitude of 


TABLE 1.—QUESTIONNAIRES 


MAILED AND RETURNED 
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studies. In the present section and the final 
section of this report, however, some findings 
will be given that throw lizht indirectly on these 
questions. 

Agencies canvassed in the survey were asked 
to list the names and academic degrees of the 
leader and other major workers, if any, on each 
study. This they did for 493 studies, the re 
maining 47 being reported anonymously. 

The names of 455 different persons were listed 
as taking a major part in the studies. Of these 
persons, 295 were study leaders. The numbers 
of workers who led different numbers of studies 
during the 8 years 1940-1947 are as follows: 


study 221 leaders 
studies 31 leaders 
studies 14 leaders 
or more studies 29 leaders 


Total 295 leaders 

Obviously forest economies is a field of research 
in which a great many persons engage in pass- 
ing. <A relatively small number of workers econ- 
fine a large share of their effort to the field. In 
the group of workers who led three or more 
studies during 1940-1947, 31 led at least one sub- 
stantial piece of research. These 31 men may be 


AND ForEST-EcoNOMIcS STUDIES 


REPORTED, BY TYPE OF AGENCY 


Type of agency 


U. S. Forest Service 
Washington office 
Experiment 

offices 


stations 
mai 
Total 
Other federal agencies 

Washington oftices 

Field offices 

Total other federal 

State fore 
Trade 
Re seare 1 
Schools and departments of forestry 
Departments of 


he 


Reg 


stry agencies 
associations 


h foundations. 


economics, 
of ose ré 
Agricultural experiment stations*® 
All agencies 
Studies ¢ 
to late 1947 
"This is the 
*All departments except forestry. Principal 
agement, agricultural marketing, and rural sociology. 


mmpleted, in progress, or 


business administration, sociology; 


planned since the beginning of 1940 and up te the 


Respondents 
Reporting 


studies 


Questionnaires Studies 
mailed Replying reported’ 


Vumber 


! 
‘ 
trade unions, forestry and economic gocicties 


bureaus 
39 


540 


time of reporting (mid 


academic group other than forestry and outside the agricultural experiment stations. 
departments reporting were agricultural economics, farm man 


‘Of the 92 studies, 50 were for graduate theses, 42 were made by members of the teaching or research staff. 
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thought of as comprising the active nucleus of 
forest economists during the period, 

Within the group of study leaders, 57 per- 
cent had advanced academic degrees, more than 
a third of these being doctor’s degrees (Table 2 
Among doctor’s degrees, those in economies and 
in forestry predominated, with other social sci- 
ence, mostly agricultural economics, falling in 
third place. The great majority of master’s de- 
grees were in forestry. About half of the bach- 
elors were foresters, and most of the rest were 
graduates in liberal arts. Roughly 6 out of 10 
study leaders were foresters by training. 

The South falls behind the North and West 
(refer to Figure 1) in the proportion of study 
leaders with advanced academic degrees: 


Percent 
North 64 
West 61 
South 47 


Subject Matter 


Of the 540 forest-economics studies reported, 
61 were integrated resource surveys of an area, 
59 dealt with the lumber industry, 42 with mar- 
keting, and 40 with the costs and returns of for- 
est management. These groups of studies made 
up well over a third of the total number. All 
major subdivisions of forest economies, however, 
were represented in some among the 
studies reported (Table 3 


degree 


About two-thirds of the area-resource surveys 
were reported by the Washington office and ex- 
periment stations of the U. S. Forest Service and 
formed a part of the nation-wide forest survey. 
The remainder were reported by every other 
type of agency and dealt with areas ranging 
from a county to the whole United States (na- 
tional aspects of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation’s ‘‘appraisal’’). Mere timber cruises or 
other such enumerations were not counted as 
research. The studies of the lumber industry 


TABLE 2. ,ADEMIC 


Degree Forestry 


Doctor’s 
Master’s 


Bachelor’s 
Less than bachelor’s 
All degrees 





Eeonomies 


ran heavily to federal surveys of production, 
stocks, and their causal factors, most of these 
being part of the wartime lumber-supply pro- 
gram. There was, however, a liberal sprinkling 
of sawmill-cost studies, and of continuing trade- 
association surveys of output, orders, shipments, 
and stocks. Of the 42 marketing studies, 12 
dealt with the problem of finding suitable out- 
lets for timber, especially farm timber, and 
nearly all these studies were made by forestry 
departments or agricultural experiment stations ; 
10 were concerned with rail or truck transporta- 
tion; th: remainder divided about equally be- 
tween studies of foreign trade and studies of the 
geography or agencies of distribution. The pre- 
ponderance of the forest-management costs- 
returns studies were based on continuing records 
from permanent plots or tracts. 

Several of the less well represented groups of 
studies call for some explanation or comment. 
In the 35 studies of particular forest industries 
other than lumber and pulp, 17 different indus- 
tries were represented, veneer and plywood, 
poles and piles, and tanbark being foremost, 
though such diverse lines as pipe burls, shuttle 
blocks, naval stores, and maple syrup were also 
included. All but three of these studies were 
reported from the East. 

Of the 28 studies of requirements, consump- 
tion and demand, only 2 were area studies and 
the remainder were product studies, dealing 
chiefly with lumber. Fifteen of these product 
studies were made in connection with the nation- 
wide forest survey, and most of them were re- 
ported by the Washington office of the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

In the forest-management field, besides the 
studies of costs and returns, two other groups 
were recognized. The 33 studies of status, prin- 
ciples, and policy dealt for the most part with 
the problems and opportunities of private forest 
management in an area, or with methods of 
arriving at profitable management decisions, es- 


DEGREES OF ForEsST-EcoNoMIcsS Stupy LEADERS 


Other, not 
social science All fields 


Other 
social science 
Percent 
21 
36 


42 


1 
100 
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pecially in the choice of products to be grown 
or harvested. Only 3 of these studies treated 
public forest management as the principal sub- 
ject. The 11 studies of protection and adminis- 
tration included 5 on fire ; 
other destructive agencies; 


4 on insects, diseases, 
and and 2 on the 
planning of road systems. 

The 21 general studies listed as the first item 
in Table 3 run heavily to area problem analysis 
and program planning but include also a few 
items of research in economic theory as applied 
to forestry. Land-use studies, of which 18 were 
reported, fell into three fairly equal groups: 
mostly evaluating forest 
as against nonforest and zoning. Nearly 
all these studies were conducted by college or 
university groups. Among the 17 and 
income studies, those dealing with labor produe- 


historical, evaluative 


ses 
labor 
tivity and wage rates in particular industries 


numerous; those dealing with income 
Studies of forest ownership 


were most 
were area studies 
covered not only the question of who owns how 
Cases, 


but also, in many 


much land or timber, 
problems of land management and reasons be- 


hind management practices Though only 15 of 


REPORTED, 


theory 


planning, policy, 7 


sources and industries of an area 


General, 


Forest re forest 


surveys 
other 


Farm forestry and analogous studies of 


wher groups 


employment, income, social benefits 


land market 


watersheds, and other nontimber 
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and policy of forest manage 


forest forest 


management, 


ind administration 


ger il: organization, prob 
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these ownership studies were reported, nearly 
all types of agencies and sections of the country 
were represented 

Finally, it should be remarked that although 
forest resources other than timber were involved 
in much of the forest-economics research, only 
9 studies were reported which dealt primarily 
Three of the 9 
covered economic aspects of forest-wild-life man 


with these resources. studies 


and 2 


tion, and range. 


agement, each concerned water, recrea- 

From what has been said in passing about the 
agencies participating in the various subject- 
matter fields, it is obvious that some of the dif- 
ferent types of agencies give markedly different 
subject-matter emphasis to their forest-economies 
offices 
and wood-using-plant 
that by trade associations, to questions 
The group of founda- 
tions and societies appear to interest themselves 


research. Research by state foresters’ 
leans heavily to resource 
surveys; 


of production and labor 


mainly in broad appraisals of the forest economy 
The agricul 
tural experiment stations emphasize farm-forest- 
related and, in- 
terestingly enough, the departments of economies 


or in timber-management studies, 


ry and management studies, 
and other nonagricultural, nonforestry academic 
groups do likewise. 

Departments and schools of forestry, though 
they put some emphasis on marketing and on the 
and returns of forest’ management, 
notable rather for lack of any particular subjeet- 
matter emphasis. This seems to be true at indi- 


costs are 


vidual institutions as well as for the group as a 
whole. The forestry schools and departments 
reported studies in all but one of the 21 major 
subject fields, the one being labor and income 
This may be symptomatic of exploration of new 
fields on a broad front, possibly in some instances 
with opportunism and a lack of sharply pointed 
interest or specialization on the part of graduate 
advisers 

Among the federal groups, the forest-econom 
ies research program of the Forest Service ex 
periment stations centered mainly around three 
points: the nationwide forest survey, the war 
time production and supplies studies, and finan 
cial aspects of forest management. Their Wash 
ington office emphasized the first two of these. 
together the field of taxation, in 
which it reported half of all the studies in the 
United States. Research by other federal agencies 
was pointed strongly at the forest industries, 


with forest 








ECONOMICS IN) FORESTRY 


research being the sole or main field 
ported by the Bureau of the Census and other 
groups in the Commerce Department, and by 
several others, notably the Federal Trade Com- 
Federal Tariff 
Commission. 


such re- 


mission, Reserve System, and 


Geographic Aspects 


Of the 
143 were general or national studies, 136 were 


540 forest-economics studies reported, 


regional studies, and 261 applied to individual 
states or parts of states. When the general and 
national studies are distributed among the states 
to which they apply, the state-wise pattern ap- 
as in Figure 1. California and North 
Carolina are in the lead, with 44 and 38 studies, 
Three Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Oregon—each have more than 20 


pears 


respectively. other states 
studies. Regionally, 208 studies apply to the 
South, 204 to the North, and 128 to the West. 
The three major regions of the United States 
present some marked differences in subject-mat- 
ter emphasis in forest-economics research. West- 
ern regional and state studies account for most 
of those reported in the fields of forest valuation 
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and tiuber product requiren ents, and the West 
shares with the South the vast majority of 
labor and employment studies. Southern research 
includes the preponderance of regional and state 
studies of prices and logging economics. The 
North and South together account for the lion’s 
share of and regional farm 
forestry, forest ownership, costs and returns of 
forest management, forest industry, taxation, 
and marketing. Subject-matter fields other than 
those mentioned are represented fairly propor- 
tionately in the programs of the three regions. 


state studies in 


Date and Duration of Studies 


Respondents were asked to give the starting 
and ending dates of each study. Unfortunately, 
some failed to enter starting dates, and, through 
the committee’s negligence, there was lack of 
uniform understanding as to what constitutes 
the end of a study. The returns were edited as 
well as possible to obtain starting as well as end- 
ing dates, the latter being dates of final publica- 
tion or completion of unpublished reports. The 
following observations are based on the returns 
as edited. 














Each dot represents one study 


PJ 9-48 








Fic. 1.—Forest-economics studies reported, by 


state to which the studies (general, 


apply 


national, and regional studies are distributed to individual states). 
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Studies were classified according to their dura- 
tion. The four «lasses arrived at, and the percent 


of all studies in each class, are as follows: 


Pereeut 
ation 42 


20 


Spot studies and those up to l-year du 


2- to 5-year studies 
definite duration 8 


of indefinite duration 18 


longer studies of 


ind those 


6-year or 


Continuing studies 


100 


the l-vear and shorter studies were 
How- 


Many of 
obviously substantial pieces of research 
ever, at least half of them were apparently light- 
All in all, no fewer than two-thirds of 
the 540 studies reported involved very substan- 


weight 


tial application of time and manpower. 
About $50 studies were begun during the 5 
1940-1947 the covered 


studies not before these & 


Because survey 
only 1940, 
vears are the only ones for which comparable 
Of the 
remaining 90 studies reported, most were started 
before 
Initiation mn 


vears, 
finished 


data on time of starting are available 
1940; a few were reported as planned for 


1948 The number 


in each of 


approximate 


of studies begun the & vears is listed 


herewith 


l 
here 


is of a falling prewar level, ris 
1942 with the 


lines of research then 


orarily in opening of 
subsiding to 
rising 


and finally 


the 


during the war, 


highs during two postwar 
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The pattern of decline in new studies during 
the war and fresh highs afterward 
was followed by all types of agencies with the 
one exception to be expected: federal groups 
other than the Forest Service, among which the 
After 
the war, these agencies were dropping out of 


increase to 


war agencies were heavily represented, 


the picture while the others were participating 
in a strong revival of forest-economics research. 
The postwar boom was especially marked at the 
U.S. Forest Service experiment stations, where 
it was a part of general research expansion, and 
at field offices of other federal agencies, where 
it apparently signified the entry of new groups, 
particularly some of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and Land Banks, into the field. Both these classes 
more than doubled the number of 
the two postwar vears, over the 


of agencies 
new studies in 
two prewar vears. 

Along with the postwar entry of new research 
the 


work of old groups, came 


groups into the economics of forestry and 
strong revival in the 
shifts in emphasis as to subject matter. Studies 
of forest industry, which in the two prewar vears 
had comprised 17 percent of all new studies and 
rose to 40 percent during the war, fell back to 
the 


Was 


Farm 
forestry, which ent of 
the new studies in 1940-1941 and dropped to a 
thereafter 1945, 


of new studies in 1946- 


28 percent in two postwar vears 


the subject of 6 pere 
negligible percentage through 
accounted for 8 percent 
17. With Congressional authorization and appro- 
priations reviving forest surveys on an enlarged 
scale, new studies under this project made up a 


sixth of all new studies after the war, as against 


less than a tenth before the war. Research in 


f foppact 


financial aspects of fores too, oe- 


Management, 
eupied, in postwar programs, a much more dom- 
taxation, on the other 
late as 1940-194] a major 
had dwindled to insignifi- 


inant position. Forest 


hand, which as was 
subject of new work, 


1946-1947 


cance by 





Weed Control in Guayule Seedbeds 


with Stove Oil 


Wartime shortage of labor led to extensive expervments 
to determine the efficacy of oil sprays in controlling 
weeds in Guayule nursery beds. Many of the principles 
worked out in these tests probably can be applied to 
control of weeds in the various types of forest nur 
series. They will prove of great value should a guayule 
program again be attempted. 


WEED CONTROL proved to be a major problem in 
the extensive nurseries used for growing guayule 
for the Emergency Rubber Project. Stove oil 
was being used in the Salinas and Imperial Val- 
leys in the control of weeds in carrots (3). Sinox 
was being used to control weeds in onions, garlic, 
and some other vegetables (4). With the coop- 
eration of H. A. Holmes, one of the leading vege- 
table growers in the Salinas Valley, B. J. Abra- 
hams, nursery manager, and the writer made the 
first oil spraying experiments for weed control 
in guayule. This work was done at the Quail 
Creek Nursery near Salinas, California, in the 
spring of 1942. A few plots were also sprayed 
with Sinox. The latter proved unsatisfactory 
for weed control in guayule seedbeds. A knap- 
sack sprayer was used in applying these sprays. 
Spraying was done on May 26, 1942, and at that 
time the guayule seedlings had developed four 


-LOCATION OF EXPERIMENTS, 
AND AGt 


TABLE 1. 


No. of 
Location 


Bell Indio, a 256 


Nursery, 


Bell Nursery, Indio, Calif 


Nursery, Indio, Calif. 


Mission Nursery, Oceanside, Calif 
Whittier Indio, Calif. 
6. San Mateo Nursery, San Clemente, Calif. 


7 Carlsbad, Calif. 


Nursery, 


Carlsbad, Nursery, 


Carlsbad Nursery, Carlsbad, Calif. 


Carlsbad Nursery, Carlsbad, Calif 


comparisons 


Edward D. Clifford 


Nursery superintendent, Chittenden Nursery, 
U. S. Forest Service, Wellston, Mich.; for- 
merly research nurseryman, Emergency Rub- 

ber Project. 


to six leaves and were about 12 days old. The 
weeds were, for the most part in the cotyledon 
stage. Results of these early oil treatments were 
so favorable that further tests were made using 
a power sprayer. These indicated that it would 
be possible under favorable conditions to kill 
most of the weeds in guayule seedbeds with stove 
oil sprays. To determine the best procedure for 
spraying guayule seedbeds, factorial experiments 
were set up to study the effects of pressure, mix- 
ture, amount of oil, type, size and number of 
nozzles, spreaders, height of boom time of day to 
apply the spray, and the ages of weeds and guay- 
ule on resistance of these plants to oil sprays. 
During 1943 about two thousand nursery beds 
were sprayed and most of the experiments were 
repeated at five nurseries namely, Bell Ranch 
Nursery near Indio, California; Mission Nursery 
near Oceanside, California; Whittier Nursery 
near Indio, California; San Mateo Nursery near 
San Clemente, California and Carlsbad Nursery 
near Carlsbad, California, Table 1. 


NUMBER OF COMPARISONS, AGE AND KIND OF WEEDS, 


GUAYULF 


Age of plants 


Weeds Guayule Kinds of weeds 


Days 
10-23 


Days 


Pigeon Grass, jungle rice, pig- 
weed goosefoot family, ground 
sel, sand burr, love gross 
Puneture vine, pigeon grass, 
featherfinger grass, Bermuda 
grass, alfalfa, nut grass 

Pigeon grass, jungle rice, goose 
foot family, pigweed, ground- 
sel, sand burr 

Goosef oot, pigweed, mustard, 
shepherds-purse 

Puncture vine, pigweed 

Mallow, pigweed, goosefoot 
Pigweed, goosefoot, mallow, 
wild radish, groundsel 

Sams is in Exp. 7 


Sams is in Exp. 7 





Methods and Materials 
Standard guayule nursery beds (4 x 400 feet) 


were used in carrying out the experiments. 


within 2 or 


Most of the sprayings were made 
3 weeks after the seed was sown. The beds were 
standard nursery methods and irri- 
gated as needed by overhead sprinklers. The 
plot size for most of the experiments was two 
beds wide and 100 feet long. Two replications 
The location of 
the plots was determined by use of a random- 
number table. Two sample counts, 1 by 4 feet, 
were made in each plot. The location of the 
sampling plots was also determined by use of 
random tables. The counts were usually made 
within 24 to 72 hours after spraying. 

In making the counts, the healthy, injured, 
and dead weeds and guayule were tabulated. In 
most of the experiments the weeds and guayule 
In the ta- 
bles appearing in this paper, only the dead 
plants of the weeds and guayule are shown. 
From examinations made after spraying it was 
found that of the injured and 
guayule recovered and grew, although in some 


sown by 


were made of all treatments. 


were also counted before spraying. 


most weeds 
cases they were stunted. 

A Bean sprayer, Model 3208, was used in ap- 
plying the oil in all experiments. Each section 
of the sprayer boom was equipped with five 
nozzles, spaced approximately 12 inches apart. 
This sprayer has a rated output of 6 to 7 gal- 
lons per minute at 300 to 350 pounds pressure. 
The sprayer was pulled with a Farmall, Ford 
or Cletrae tractor. From reports by Raynor 
(1, 4, 5, and 6) and others the type of nozzle 
best adapted to weed control is one that pro- 
At least two such 
styles of nozzles are available in several 


duces a fan-shaped spray. 
size 
In most of the experiments the Bean 
Number 2 and Number 3 weed contro] nozzles 


orifices 


were used. In an experiment these nozzles 
were compared with the Monarch Fan Nozzles 
039 and .046. A commercial grade 
of stove oil was used. The oil used at the Bell 


Ranch Nursery and the Whittier Nursery was 


numbers 


TABLE ANALYSIS OF THE Stove O1 USED 
3rand of stove oil 
Krebs Shell Sturdy 
38.6 34.7 
) 125 145 
3.4 33.3 36.0 


82.5 


Gravity, “A.P. I 37.8 
Flash Point, COC, Degrees F. 13! 
Viscosity, S.U. @ 100° F. 


2 
Unsulphated residue, percent 85.0 86.0 


Made by the Twining Laboratories, Fresno, Calif 
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purchased from the Krebs Oil Company and 
the Sturdy Oil Company, while that used at 
the Carlsbad, Mission and San Mateo Nurseries 
was purchased from the Shell Oil Company 
Analysis showed that these oils varied only 
slightly from each other, Table 2 


Results 

Pressure 
Pressure is usually varied to change the size 
of the droplets (5 However, at pressures used 
in these experiments, (200 to 250 and 350 to 400 
pounds) the change in pressure does not have 
much effect on the size of the droplets. The 
main effect of increasing the pressure in these 
experiments was to increase the amount of ma- 
terial applied. The percentage of weeds killed 
increased with the with 
little or no effect on the percentage of guayule 
killed. Where the other factors were constant, an 
increase in pressure gave a slight increase in 


weeds killed 


increase in pressure, 


Nozzles 

The size of the orifice in the nozzle governs the 
discharge rate, and in the case of the Bean noz- 
zles to some extent the degree of spread. By 
changing the size of nozzles the amount of ma- 
terial applied to a bed can be changed with the 
pressure, speed and mixture remaining constant 
Under the same conditions of pressure the Bean 
Number 3 nozzle discharged approximately 80 
percent more material than the Bean Number 2 
and has a wider degree of spread. The Bean 
Number 3 nozzle gave consistently better weed 
control than Number 2, table 3. 

In one experiment five different nozzles were 
used. The amount of material applied was the 
same for each nozzle, Table 4. In this experi- 
ment the Bean Number 3 nozzle gave the highest 
percentage of kill. 

In one experiment a 24-inch spacing of noz- 
zles was used in comparison with the 12-inch 
The latter required five nozzles per 
boom whereas the 24-inch spacing required three 
The Monarch .046 nozzle was 
chosen because of its higher discharge rate. It 


spacing. 
nozzles per boom 


was possible to use fewer of these nozzles and 
apply the desired amount of oil and yet operate 
the sprayer at a high rate of speed. Thi 
zle gives good coverage with the nozzles spaced 


noz 


24 inches apart and a boom height of 18 inches, 
whereas with the same boom height and a spac- 
ing of 12 inehes a double coverage is obtained. 





Weep ContTrRo. 


TABLE 3.—KILLING OF WEEDS (W 


Exp. 


No Spraying pressure i 


Nozzle used 


200-250 300-400 Bean No.2 Jean No. 3 
WwW G ) i Ww G W G 


Percentage 


4 
4 
si 
3 
9 


T 


The percentage of weeds killed with the 12-inch 
spacing was significantly greater than with the 
24-inch spacing, 80 percent against 65 percent. 
A 12-inch spacing or five nozzles to a boom with 
a 24-inch boom height will give double coverage 
with all of the above nozzles except the Bean No. 
2. The Bean Number 2 will give double cover 
age if the boom height is raised to 28 inches 
Speed of Machine 

The speed at which the machine travels is an 
other means of regulating the amount of mate- 
It is an important factor affecting 
In most of 
the experiments, two speeds were used, namely, 


2 and 3 feet per second. 


rial applied. 
the cost of the spraying operation. 


The slower speed gave 
a higher percentage of kill on weeds in six of 
seven experiments. There was a tendenev also 
for the percentage of guavule killed to be slight- 
lv higher at the slower speed, Table 3. The 
faster speed results in applving approximately 
one-third less material per bed. 
Mixture 

The mixture used is a means of regulating the 
amount of oil applied. 
means less lost time in filling the spraver and 
thus lower cost of spraying. The problem of 
coverage must also be considered if good weed 
kill is to be secured. 


Low water consumption 


TABLE 4.—-Errectr oF DIFFERENT NOZZLES APPLYING THE 

SAME AMOUNT OF Orn UPON THE PERCENTAGE OF WEEDS 

AND GUAYULE KILLED. EXPERIMENT 8, CARLSBAD NUR 
SERY 


Weeds 
Nozzle A.M. P.M 


Guayule 


A.M. P.M. 


Percentage killed 
Bean No. 2 " i T 
Bean No. 3 } 
Bean Cone 
Monarch No. .039 
Monarch No. .046 


AND GUAYULE (G) IN 
NozzLe Usep, MIXTURE OF SPRAY 


RELATION TO SPRAYING PRESSURE, 


AND SPEED OF TRAVEL 


Mixture—Parts of 
oil to water Speed of sprayer 
1:3 ; 35 2 ft. per sec. 3 ft. per see. 
WG y i , i Ww G Ww G 
killed 


go 5 3 ‘ 5 § 81 


A mixture of 1 part oil to 3 parts water is 
compared to a mixture of 1 : 4 in two experi- 
In both cases the percentage of weeds 
killed was higher for the 1 : 3 mixture but this 
was not true for guayule, Table 3. In five ex- 
periments a mixture of 1 part oil to 4 parts 
water was compared with a 1 : 5 mixture. In 
: 4 mixture gave a higher per- 
centage of weeds killed. In experiment 5 there 
was no significant difference. In experiment 7 
the 1 5 mixture gave a significantly higher 
percentage of weeds killed. This was due to the 
fact that the 1 : 5 mixture was applied while 
the weeds were in the cotvledon stage or just 
developing true leaves, while due to breakdown 
of equipment the 1 : 4 mixture was not applied 
until 2 days later when the weeds had developed 
several true leaves and were more resistant to 
oil. In one experiment the same amount of oil 
was applied per bed regardless of the mixture, 
Table 5. In this experiment the 1 : 4 mixture 
vave a somewhat hicher percentage of weeds 
killed. Perhaps this was due to more liquid be 
ing applied in the 1 : 5 mixture and this was in 
excess of that needed to wet the weeds. Thus 
the excess ran off the leaves, resulting in less oil 
actually being applied to the weeds. In order 
to get good kills. it is necessary to vive the weeds 
This is especially true with 


ments. 


most cases the 1 


a complete wetting. 
the more resistant weeds. 


TABLE 5,—COMPARISON OF 1 Part O1L TO 4 PARTS WATER 

ro 1:5 MIxtTurRE, APPLYING THE SAME AMOUNT OF OIL 

PER 400 Fr. Ben (Bep 4 & 400 FEET 1,600 Sq. Fr.). 
EXPPRIMENT 8, CARLSBAD NURSERY 


Pereentage of kill 
Weeds Guavyule 


No. of 
comparisons 


Gals. of 
‘i xture oil 


] 136 en 
1: ; 148 72 
Rt 2.3 136 86 
1 : 148 81 





TABLE 6 


Age of weeds in days 
112? 1-15" 1-23 1-24" 


Gallons m 
of oil 1-7 


1-72 
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WEEDS AND GUAYULE KILLED BY APPLYING DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF OIL Per 400 Foor Ben’ 


Age of Guayule in days 


1-12 1-15 10-23 10-24 62-72 


Percent killed 


46 
18 
37 
49 
25 


298 


Based on 32 comparisons in each treatment. 
“Weeds mostly to oil 
*Weeds mostly had developed 
‘First spraying 
"Second spraying 


mallow which is 
that 


resistant 


spray 
puncture vine 


Most of the weeds left 


Amount of Oil Applied per Bed 


The amount of oil applied is governed by the 
mixture, speed or rate sprayer travels, pressure 
and 
these factors were varied, with the result that a 
wide range of amounts of oil were applied, vary- 
ing from .8 gallons to 4.7 gallons per 400-foot 
bed (1600 sq. ft.). The percentage of weeds killed 
usually increased with the amount of oil applied. 


nozzle used. In most of the experiments 


weeks old from 
2 to 2.5 gallons of oil per 1600 Sq ft 
cellent control, with a low percentage of killing 
in guavule, Table 6. Under 

the use of over 3 gallons of oil did not 


Where the weeds were under 2 
fave exX- 


the same conditions 
materially 
improve the weed control as compared with 2.5 
but did the 


guavule killed 


gallons, inerease percentage of 
In the experiments where the 
weeds were older or more resistant to oil sprays, 
3 or more gallons of oil were necessary to obtain 
rood control 

Table 6 shows that 


gave better control 


less oil in some instances 
That was due to the type of 
weeds in the areas and to the fact that only a 
few weeds occurred in the plot 

In one experiment four amounts of oil were 
applied per bed; namely, one, two, two-and-half, 
three The two-and-half 
gallons of oil per bed gave almost identical re- 


and gallons two and 
sults, three gallons slightly better but not enough 
to warrant the use of the extra oil. One-and-one- 
half gallons gave the lowest percentage of weeds 
killed 

Where spraying can be done within 2 weeks 
to 2.5 gallons of oil per bed (1, 


will give excellent 


from sowing, 2 


600 sq. ft control in most 


cases. Where the spraying is done after 2 weeks 


or the weeds are of the more resistant type, from 


true 


were old and 


rmwrnnme a 
cn ew wwer 


ven in cotyledon stage 


leaves and started to run 


resistant to oil. 


2.5 to even 4.7 gallons of oil may be necessary 
per bed. These higher rates of application will 
increase the percentage of guayule killed, but 
in many cases this would be justified when there 
is lack of labor or a heavy weed infestation 


Spreaders 


To determine whether the use of spreade rs or 
emulsifiers would increase the weed kill, casein 
powder, blood albumen, and soap were added. 


much smaller 
Blood albumen 
proved impractical as it was slow to dissolve. 


The latter two used on a 


scale than the casein powder. 


were 


Soap seemed to reduce the effectiveness of the 
il and also required considerable time for thor 
ough mixing with the oil and water. 

Casein was very easy to use, requiring very 
little if any extra time to prepare. The use of 
casein at the rate of 8 ounces per 100 gallons of 
the kill in all 
Casein was relatively less effec- 


spray material increased weed 
‘ases, Table 7. 
tive when the spraying was done in the morning 
In all cases, the use of casein powder increased 
the percentage of weeds killed sufficiently to off 
set the added cost. 

Casein used in the spray did not increase the 
percentage of guayule killed. not 
appear to be any consistent interaction between 


There does 


spreaders and other factors other than the time 
of day at which the spray was applied 
Time of Day 


In all of the experiments the treatments were 
Table 


7 shows the effect of time of day on the percent- 


made in both the morning and afternoon. 
age of weeds and guayule killed. In all cases 
there was a higher percentage of weeds killed 


when sprayed in the morning. Why spraying in 
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7.—EFFECT OF SPREADERS AND TIME OF DAY ON 
WereEps (W) anp GUAYULE (G) KILLED 


TABLE 7 


Exp. Spreader Time 
No. Casein None A.M. P.M. 
WwW G Ww G w GWG 


Percentage killed 


the morning gave a higher kill is not known. The 
percentage of guayule killed does not appear to 
be affected by the time of the day the spray was 
applied. 

Boom Height 


The height of the spray boom influences the 
At the 


heights used in these experinents, 18, 24, and 28 


coverage obtained from the nozzles (6 


inches, good coverage was obtained with all noz- 
zles and the percentage of weeds killed varied 
only slightly for the different boom heights. 


Time Interval Between Spraying and Irrigation 


It has been the practice in most nurseries to 
delay the irrigation for approximately 24 hours 
after spraying. This is not always desirable, 
especially when the beds are sprayed while the 
guavule seed is still germinating 

To determine how long irrigation should be 
delayed after spraying an experiment was con- 
ducted using five different time intervals between 
The experiment was 


The 


weeds killed in both the morning 


spraying and irrigating 
repeated in the morning and afternoon 
percentage of 
and afternoon applications increased as the time 
between spraying and irrigation was increased 
up to and including 5 to 8-hour periods. Table 
8. The difference between the 3 to 5 and 5 to 8 
hour periods was not significant. The percentage 


of weeds killed in the 24-hour period was prac 


INTERVAL BETWEEN SPRAYING 
WEEDS AND GUAYULE KILLED 


TABLE 8.— EFFect oF TIME 
AND IRRIGATION ON THE 
Weeds killed 

A.M. P.M. Ave. 


No. of com 


parisons 


Guavule killed 
A.M. P.M. Ave. 


Time elapse 


centade 
30 to 60 mir 
1 to 3 hrs. 
3 to 5 hrs. 
5 to §& hrs. 


24 hrs 


275 


tically the same as for the 1 to 3-hour period in 
There was no significant differ- 
ence in the 3 to 5, 5 to 8, and 24-hour period 
for afternoon applications. The 5 to 8-hour 
period consistently killed a higher percentage of 
vuayule but the difference was not significant. 
From this it appears that the seedbeds can be 
irrigated from 3 to 8 hours after spraying with- 
out reducing the percentage of weeds killed. 


the morning. 


Age of Weeds and Guayule 


In these experiments the sprayings were made 
from 7 to 25 days after seeding. A second spray- 
ing was made in one case 72 days after seeding. 
The highest percentage of weed kill was obtained 
where the beds were sprayed within 7 to 14 days 
after seeding and the percentage of guayule 
killed was not, in most cases, significantly higher 
than that obtained on the older plants. 

In experiment No. 2 at the Bell Ranch Nursery 
only a very few of the puncture vines were still 
in the cotyledon stage when sprayed, and a low 
percentage of kill was obtained, whereas a high 
percentage of the grasses and other weeds were 
killed, Table 6. The same thing oeeurred in ex- 
periment 5-at Whitter Nursery. Here the weeds 
were mostly puncture vine and before spraving 
was completed they had developed true leaves. 
At the San Mateo Nursery the principal weed 
was mallow which is resistant to oil sprays, even 
in the cotyledon stage. This accounts for the 
low percentage of kill in this experiment and 
these results were consistent with those obtained 
in the large-scale nursery spraying. 


Temperature 


A high percentage of the weeds were hilled 
to 109° 
there was con- 


where the temperature ranged from 55 
F. At temperatures over 100° F 
siderably more burning of the guayule leaves. 
While no experimental spraving was done at 
other sprayings were 
F. but did not 


temperatures under 55° F., 
made at temperatures under 55 
Weeds were slower in 


vive a satisfactory kill 
reacting to the oil at the lower temperature 


Agitation 
The spray material should be properly agi- 
The agitation 
does 
small globules and dis- 
tribute throughout the water. 
When in this condition and subject to pressure 
and atomized by the nozzle, a good emulsion is 


tated before spraying is started. 
alone does not give a good emulsion but 
the oil into 


elobules 


break up 
these 
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obtained. material were col- 
leeted in graduate eyvlinders from the nozzles 
when the spray tank was full, half full and al- 


Samples of spray 


most empty. These samples were allowed to 
stand until the oil and water separated. After 
24 hours only a small amount of oil had sepa- 
rated from the water, and it took about 30 days 


for all of the oil to separate. There was no ap- 


preciable difference in the proportion of oil to 


water in the samples collected from a full, half 
full and almost empty tank. Agitation should 
continue while the tank is being filled and for 
5 to 10 minutes after filling before spraying is 
started. It did not seem to make any difference 
whether the oil was added to the water or the 
water to the oil, as far as uniformity of mixture 
was concerned. However, if the water is added 
to the oil less agitation is required to obtain uni. 


form mixture 


Conclusions 
The cost of weeding vuayvule seedbeds can be 
greatly reduced by the use of oil sprays instead 
of hand weeding. The cost in some cases is only 


10 pereent of that of hand weeding. Under 


average of 


This 


mest conditions one could expect at 
about 75 percent reduction in total cost 
cost includes the cost of oil and equipment 
The effectiveness of 
factors: 


the spraying depends on 


several 


1. The main effect in increasing the pressure 
from 200 or 250 to 350 or 400 pounds is to in 
At these 
pressures any increase in pressure affects the size 
of the droplets only slightly 
all the other factors remained constant increases 


erease the amount of materials applied 


However, where 
in pressure resulted in better weed contro! 

2. Size of the nozzle, speed of the machine, 
and concentration as well as pressure all affect 
amount of spray material applied per bed. These 
factors also affect the coverage obtained. Under 


most conditions from 2 to 2.5 gallons of oil per 


400-foot bed (1,600 sq. ft 


3. Casein spreader gave slightly better weed 


is recommended 


control and can be used to advantage especially 


when spraying in the afternoon 
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4. Nozzles producing a fan spray are best 
snited for weed control. The nozzles should be 
spaced 12 inches apart on the spray boom 

5. Boom height affects the coverage obtained 
from the nozzles. Double coverage is preferred, 
and this is obtained with a boom height of 24 
inches above che beds for most nozzles. 

6. Spraying in the morning resulted in a 
somewhat better weed control; where it is pos- 
sible to keep up with the weeds by spraying in 
the morning this should be done. 

7. Spraying should be done when the tem 
perature is between 60 and 90 degrees. 

8. Beds should not be irrigated until 3 to 8 
hours after spraying 

9. Spraying should be done when the weeds 
are in the cotyledon stage for the highest per- 
centage of weed kill. Most of the more common 
weeds such as pigweed family, Amaranthaceae 
lambsquarters and other members of the goose- 
family and 
can 


foot family, mustard (Cruciferae) 
shepherdspurse Capsella 
be completely killed in the cotyledon stage and a 
fair degree of control obtained after they have 
Such plants as 
vulgaris), puncture vine 
and mallow (Malva Spp. 
must be sprayed in the cotyledon stage to ob 


bu rsa-pastoris 


started to develop true leaves. 
vroundsel (Senecio 

Tribulus terrestris) 
tain anv degree of control. Guayule appears to 
be resistant to oil sprays in all stages of leaf de 
velopment. 

10. Mixture should 
10 minutes before spraying 


be agitated for at least 
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Determining the Bark Beetle Hazard of 
Pine Stands in Northeastern California 


and volume in trees recently 
and the proportion of live 
highly susceptible to beetle 
beetle hazard in 


The we 


determining control 


trees 
heetles, 


classified as 


The proportion of 
killed by 
frees nou 
attack 


northeastern 


bark 


may be used as indices of 


California pine lands. same in 


dices afford a basis for MrAasures 


and estimating their cost. 


Maxy ponderosa and Jeffrey pine — stands 
throughout the interior range of these two spe- 
cies were severely depleted as a result of per- 
sistently aggressive bark beetie infestations dur- 
ing the period 1925 to 1940. The stands in 
northeastern California iving east of the Sierra 
Nevada-Caseade range and north of Lake Tahoe 
were especially hard lit. stands total 
2.5 million aeres and comprise about two-fifths 
of the state’s pine Approximately 
4.3 billion board fect of pine timber were de- 
stroyed, an amount «quivalent to 17 pereent of 
the total volume a: of 1925. This loss oceurred 
during a prolonged period of abnormally low 
rainfall, but it is un example of what ean and 


eceasionally under natural condi- 


These 


yesources. 


does happen 
tions. 

The numerous attempts at pine beetle control 
by both private and federal timber-managing 
agencies prior to 1937, although temporarily 
effeetive when applied against increasing infes- 
tations on limited failed to give per- 
manent control. Craighead et al (7) reported 
these attempts of little value in preventing re- 
eurcenee of outbreaks over a reasonable period 
indirect control 
by sanitation-salvage euttings in 1937 (5, 7 
filled this need for a method which would ‘*‘ bug- 
proof’* pine stands by removing from them, and 


areas, 


of time. The development of 


milling certain deeadent, or high-risk, trees 
known to be particularly susceptible to beetle 
attack. 
mendations made for northeastern California by 
the forest insect laboratory of the U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine at Berke- 
lev, Calif., have included the following three 
courses of action, which prae- 
tically all the control needs normally occurring 
in this area: 

Direct Burning — the 
bark of felled currently infested trees to reduce 
the beetle population in a specified area. This 


Since then pine beetle control reeom- 


together eover 


control. brood-laden 


Philip C. Johnson 


Department of Agriculture, Agricul 
tural Research Administration, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. This study was facilitated 
by the cooperation of several private lum 
her companies and the U. S. Forest Service 


U. 8. 


method is effective in high-value stands 


on good sites, where the beetle infestations are 


most 


normally endemie and only occasionally epi- 
demie. 

Indirect Treatment by the sanita- 
tion-salvage method in situations where epi- 
demic infestations have prevailed over a period 
of years or where the abundance of high-risk 
trees coupled with poor growing sites indicates 
that such infestations are likely to occur in the 
immediate future. 


control. 


Heavy utilization cutting.—Heavy cutting to 
salvage the remaining timber values where per- 
sistently heavy infestations, coupled with light 
stands, make direct control both costly and, in 
most cases, transitory, and indirect control un- 
wise because of the possibility of leaving a vol- 
ume which subsequently would be uneconomical 
to harvest. 

The suecess, and hence the choice, of any of 
these control methods depends largely upon the 
beetle hazard of the pine stands being consid- 
ered. As a basis for control recommendations, 
therefore, the Berkeley laboratory began a pro- 
ject in 1937, known as the Forest Insect Hazard 
Inventory, to appraise the beetle hazard of the 
pine stands in northeastern California. 

The field program of the inventory was con- 
ducted during the summer months between 1937 
and 1940. It was largely an intensive survey 
of virgin ponderosa and Jeffrey pine stands to 
obtain measurements for defining the boundaries 
of different hazard areas and for supplying ad- 
ditional information needed in planning the 
beetle-control requirements of each area. As a 
result of this study the procedure of reeom- 
mending or approving certain control technique 
was reduced to a simple routine. It was pos- 
sible to define the areas having normal infesta- 
tions that could be controlled by direct methods 


or by some form of sanitation-salvage treat- 








The survey also disclosed the areas where 
had sucli into 
stands that control by method was not 
and but 


timber lett in the 


ment 


infestations made inroads 


any 
nothing remained 


economically sound 


to saivage the stands 
The 


been 


value of the beetle-hazard elassification 


has demonstrated in subsequent control 


operations, not only by the ease with whieh 


they 


thy 


wert planned and executed, but also by 


control results thus far obtained 


Classification by Beetle Hazard 
ard”’ 


the likelihood of imminent damage to pine 
bee known 
long before the inventor, 
did 


The term ‘‘beetle haz is used here to ex 
Dress 
was 
that 


evervwhere, 


stands from tie nmtestation It 


was taken infes 


tations not oeeu ri 


perenmialts 


and that areas suffered heavier 


losses than others. Sinee anv recommendations 


for control work would be dependent upon the 


of the current or expected infestations, 


Intensity 
it 


was r\ lor the Inventory ft secrevate 


necessa 


pine-timbered areas according , 


‘ir relative 
ard ¢] 


results of 


" 
wetie-ha asses were 


hazard Five | 
Table 1) ha 


the 


heetle 


established sed upon a 


timber and infestation 
red The | it 

h stand was expected to 

t} period 


nreliminary study of 


eonditions to be eneount azard ri 


ap 


ing assigned to eae 


piv for not more lan 15-vear as a 


result of certain limitations in the hazard in 


‘RD 


Net star 
far surp: 


tality 


stand mortality 


nearly © 


jual or 

crowtl 
stand mortality 

net 


execed 
stand 


slightly 


n some 


depletion expe ted 
chantable values 


them entirely 


Insect Hazard 
height of 


Forest 


Ill 


attains a 
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dices to be deseribed later under ** Determining 
the Hazard Ratings.”’ 

The hazard Table 1 


was intended principally for application to ma 


classification shown in 
ture virgin stands, because they usually present 

greater attraction for insects than immature 
ones and the need for control is therefore more 
urgent. A certain amount of beetle hazard can 
and does exist in pine cutover-reserve stands, 
beeause of the 
As these 


reserves approach maturity again, it is not un 


though it is usually not great 


predominance of vounger age-classes 
reasonable to expect that the beetle hazard may 
Little, if done, 
to measure 


reserves 


increase, anything, has been 


the beetle 
a scale equaling the present 


however, hazard of eut- 


over on 
attempt In virgin stands. 

An 
several localities in 1936 to find an adequate 
index of beetle hazard 
tive was to find eriteria which would (1 
beetle hazard directly 


hazard, 


intensive field study was carried on in 


The immediate objee 
indi 
eate or serve as an ele 
ment in determining 
for arithmetieally determining hazard ratings 


he easily ob- 


2) provide a basis 
for any and all pine stands, (3 
field eonditions and by 
allow 


tained under normal 


average skilled forest technicians, and (4 
the inventory to be completed within the time 
and fiseal allotments set up for it 


A number of faetors bearing on the current 


PONDEROSA AND JEFFREY PINE 


FORNIA 


ASSFs 


FOR 
tag 


Percentage of 


Type of stands oeeurrence? 


Immature and thriftv mature 
stand with age 


vounger 
classes predominating; some 
mature or overmature stands 


it high elevations 


Thriftv mature stands 


Mature 


stands, 


overmature 
IIT or better 


Mature and overmature stands 
on poorer sites 


Overmature stands on mar 


ginal sites 


Inventory on 1,765,000 acres of virgin pine timber type. 


about 90 feet in 100 vears. 
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beetle hazard of pine stands were studied, and 
two were found which appeared to be signifi- 
eant and which fulfilled the requirements listed 
factors were (1) the percentage 
of the pine recently killed by the 
bark the the 
present volume of pine occurring as high-risk 


These 
volume of 


above 


beetles, and (2) percentage of 
trees. 

The use of past beetle damage as an index 
of current hazard was aided by an intimate 
knowledge of past beetle infestations in north- 
eastern California. This information was sup- 
plied by a series of sample plots, some of which 
had been measured annually since 1921. In 
these plots certain areas consistently had suf- 
fered greater year-to-year timber losses from 
insects than had other areas. Also, pine stands 
in this area ranged from those whieh had suf- 
fered little damage to those which had been 
practically wiped out. Presumably the beetles 
attacked with greater force in some stands than 
in others beeause of some environmental fea- 
tures of the stands themselves which, having 
been so effective in encouraging or discouraging 
infestations up to the present, could be expected 
to continue so during the near future. This as- 
sumption has since been supported by other 
studies now being earried on by the forest insect 
laboratories at Berkeley, Calif. and Portland, 
Ore. in whieh different environmental factors 
have been isolated and measured. These factors 
have been found to vary significantly in forest 
areas of different beetle hazard. 

The pereentage of pine trees in the green 
stand currently showing svmptoms of high risk 
was selected as an index of hazard about the 
time that the beetle-risk classification for indi- 
vidual trees (7) was receiving its first tests. 
Mortality records of trees marked according to 
this elassifieation have sinee been kept for pe- 
riods ranging from 1 to 10 vears on sample plots 
scattered throughout northeastern California. 
Of 444.000 board feet of beetle-killed ponderosa 
pine occurring on the plots in one test 371,000 
hoard feet. or 83 pereent. was made up of 
high-risk trees (unpublished report). These pre- 
liminary results have sinee been corroborated 
and show that the beetles exhibit a remarkable 
preference for this type of tree (unpublished 
report). It 
that the stands with a larger number of high- 
risk should invite beetle attacks to a 
greater degree than those with fewer high-risk 


is therefore reasonable to assume 
trees 


trees 
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The two hazard indices might be said to com- 
plement each other. One gave a fairly good in- 
dication of the beetle hazard in a stand imme- 
diately preceding the inventory, the other for 
the period immediately following it. Both were 
products of environment, and both apparently 
responded directly to the differences which oe- 
eurred in from one stand to 
another. 


the environment 


Field Measurements 


Nearly 1,900 miles of line strips were used to 
obtain the basie field measurements. The strips 
were one chain (66 feet) wide and were run 
through pine timber type in units of 1 mile 
They usually began at known section corners 
and followed established land-subdivision lines 
as a check on their location and length. By this 
method it was possible to obtain a 0.6-percent 
sample of the 2.5 million acres of pine type 
within the time limits allowed for the study. 

No attempt was made to obtain a uniform 
or methodical spacing of strips, because much 
time would have been lost earrving them across 
the numerous openings and other nonproductive 
territory common to parts of the area. A se 


lected strip-sampling svstem was used instead, 


since it would, if properly exeeuted, provide a 
larger and more applicable sample within a 
given time. In flat country with uniform stands 
the location and spacing of the strips assumed 
the regularity illustrated in Figure 1. 

Before each strip was located, the immediate 
vicinity of the area to he sampled was inspected 
to determine the loeation and expanse of the 
pine stands, the variations in stand composition. 
site, and density, and to estimate the hazard 
retings. An effort was then made to obtain an 
adequate sample of as many of these conditions 
as possible. 

The strips were run by two-man parties, a 
number of which operated from temporary camp 
sites. Each party consisted of a compass man 
and an estimator, whose respective duties were 
the maintenance of proper strip alignment and 
dimensions and the measurement and recording 
of the field data. In dense stands the compass 
mon aided in securing some of the measurements 
or extra estimators were assigned to the field 
parties. 

Whenever tree-measurement 
niques were based upon those used by the U. § 
Forest Service (3). Measurements were taken to 


tech- 


’ 


possible, 
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the total green-stand volume in board 
feet tor all tree species. Measurements were also 
taken to determine the volume of all sound 
standing and fallen beetle-killed trees, and of 
high-risk ponderosa and Jeffrey pine trees. Sub- 
sequent study showed that, for conditions found 
in northeastern California, the timber mortality 


obtain 


thus measured roughly approximated that of a 
l5-vear period prior to the inventory. This in- 
formation furnished the cumulative 
pine mortality required by the inventory. These 
records tended to eliminate bias due to vear-to- 


record of 


vear fluetuations which occurred in the past in- 
festations. 

Each green ponderosa and Jeffrey pine on the 
d.b.h. or was 
tallied according to three separate classifications 
Keen susceptibility (4) and Dun- 


sample strips, 12) inches more, 

risk (7 
ning tree class (2). 

Additional information was obtained through 
the cooperation of numerous private timber op- 
erators, county officials, and the U. S. Forest 
This information ineluded the 
tion and extent of various pine-timber types 
and eutover lands, land ownership, base maps, 
and such timber estimates as were available 


Service. loea- 


Determining the Hazard Ratings 


The first step in determining the hazard rating 
the rating (Table 1) of 
each sample strip in that area. This rating was 


of an area was to fix 
achieved by caleulatinge the percentage volume 

1) of the pine stand found in standing and 
down sound snags, and (2) of the eurrent pine 


stand contained in high-risk trees. Frecuently 
the two percentages paralleled each other, and 
often they were identical. In but few cases were 
they widely divergent 

The average of the two percentages was then 
computed for each strip, and the resultant fig 
the the 
The index numbers of most strips ranged 
50) and Kach strip 


was then classified according to one of five de- 


ure was termed ‘index number’ of 


strip 
above. 


a few reaching to 


vrees of beetle hazard, according to the follow- 


ing arbitrary stratifieation : 

index nun ber Beetle hazard elass 
Very low 
Low 


Oto 4 
5to 9 
10 to 17 Moderate 
IS to 26 High 


°7 and ove "—Very high 
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Strips of similar hazard were blocked out on a 
forest-type map, and the areas sampled by each 
strip outlined. 


Relation of Beetle Hazard to Some Pine-Stand 
Characters 

The ponderosa pine forests in northeastern 
California appear to be nearly uniform in their 
make-up, but close examination reveals innumer- 
able combinations of composition, density, age, 
site, expocure, and elevation. In 1936, prior to 
the inventory, studies were made to determine 
whether beetle hazard was correlated with any 
of these stand characters. A definite relation- 
ship to one or two charecters was indicated at 
that time, but the characters were too difficult 
to measure under average field conditions to use 
then as indices of hazard. Since then, further 
studies have been made (unpublished report), 
and it may vet be proved that certain characters, 
under some conditions, may be used to obtain 
reliable appraisals of hazard. 

The relationship between beetle hazard and 
some stand characters was more clearly seen 
when the inventory was completed and the field 
measurements had been analyzed. Some of these 
measurements are shown in Table 2. Despite 
the trends indicated, the stand characters, with 
in the last 
the significance 


the exception of ‘‘pereent of stand’’ 
two items in Table 2, lacked 
needed to justify their use as direct indices of 
hazard 

A visual representation of the differences in 
the ar pine stand to be found in the five 
heverd elasces Figure 2. Here the 
differenees in the 
infestations, and 
timber 


erage 
is given in 
the 
depletion caused by past beet] 


over-all stand volume, 


the amount of current high-risk are 


clearly evident. 


Use of the Hazard Classification in Planning 
Beetle-Control Work 

The forest insect hazard inventors (6) turn- 

ished a revealing picture of beetle-hazard eon- 

The 


was 


ditions in every part of the area studied. 
hazard 
shown bv colored symbols on type maps repro- 
dueed to a seale of 14 ineh to the mile. 
maps also showed the boundaries of the 88 infes- 
tation units established by the inventory 
subdivisions of about 30,000 aeres each used in 
planning and administering control projects. By 
units. uniform control 
may be recommended irrespective of the treat 


classification of each pine stand 


These 


area 


using these practices 
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VERY LOW 























MODERATE 











IV HIGH 








V VERY HIGH 


Green pine trees 
in the stand now 
resistant to bee- 
tle attack 


Green pine trees 
in the stand now 
highly susceptible 
to beetle attack. 


het 


Recent insect- 
killed trees now 


present in the 


stand as snags. 
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ment prescribed for adjacent units. In some 
instances differences in hazard within the unit 
may also require individual treatment. In moun- 
tainous country some more or less natural obs- 
tacles to insect flight, such as high ridges, were 
used for uni 


try 


boundaries, whereas in level eoun- 


timber margins and boundaries of hazard 
areas or zones were used. 

Accompanying the maps were statistics des- 
eribing certain stand and infestation 
teristies helpful in determining the control needs 
unit. The following information 
given for ponderosa and Jeffrey pine: 


charac- 


of each was 
1. Total stand, by species, number of trees, 
and board-foot volume. 
2. Past losses from beetle-killed timber, eumu 
lative for 15 
foot volume, and percent of stand. 


» 


3. Proportion of present green stand occu 


vears, by number of trees, board 


ring as high-risk trees, by number of trees, 
board-foot volume, and percent of stand. 
These statistics give the clue to the control 
treatment needed for stands classified by each 
of the five hazard ratings. They also indicate 
the current volume of green high-risk timber to 


be 


From 


eut 


to bug-proof the average pine stand. 


these statistics the number of men, the 


A comparison of some ponderosa 


hazard ratings in northeastern California 


Stand characters 


Vol stand, pine bd. ft. 


all 


ime of 


Stand 


Number of 


stems 


density, 


tree 


tt 


Volume of average green pine 


bad. 


vortion of total stand occurring as 
Jeffrey pine 


Proj 


ponderosa or 


species 
percent 
beetle-caused stand 
bd. ft 


Past? cumulative 
mortality, pine 


(percent 
of stand 
Proportion of present pine stand oe 


irring as high-risk trees (bd. ft. 


percent 


of stand 


Probably 


#12 to 15-year period preceding inventory. 


16,606 
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amount and type of equipment needed, and the 
net returns of each operation can be 
determined fairly readily. Where facilities for 
carrying on this work are limited, it is possible 


eost or 


to weigh the needs of each area so that the most 
first. The recom- 
control to protect mature 
reserve pine stands in northeastern California 


critical areas can be treated 


mended treatment 


for an average 15-vear period is as follows: 


Beetle hazard elass 


and rating Control treatment 


I Very low None 


1I—Low Direct control (cut-peel-burn) only as 


needed; probably only once during 


period. 


Indirect 
now 4S a 
High-risk 
uverage 
control 


Moderate control (sanitation-salvage ) 
hazard-reduction measure 
volume to be removed will 
13 percent of stand. Direct 
may be used in better 
stands as required to maintain pro- 
tection effected by indirect control 


site 


Indirect 
ume to 
percent 


control 


High-risk 


will 


now. vol 
be removed average 22 


of stand. 


Very high Utilization cutting now, removing up 
to 85 percent of stand and leaving 
only low-risk trees of smaller dia 
meters in cut-over reserve stand. 


and Jeffery pine stand characters and beetle 


average per acre 


Beetle hazard ratings 


I II Ill IV 
Very Mod 
Low erate 


High 


Low 


14,916 13,056 


10,344 


on” 1 oo Z 
23.9 «6.0 


19.0 


1,940 
12.9 21.8 
1,692 


2,260 


13.0 21.8 


a sampling error; based upon one strip only. 








The accuracy of the hazard ratings described 
is expected to be greatest immediately following 
This accuracy may gradually 


dimin’sh during the subsequent 15-year period 


their derivation 


for which the ratines are believed to be effective, 


because one of the indiees of hazard elassifiea- 


tion-—present risk trees—is suspected of 


righ 


heing somewhat transitory and dependent on 


currert environmental factors. A period of fav- 


orable growing conditions, for instance, may so 


improve the over-all vigor of the stand that some 
of today’s high-risk trees could become low-risk, 
and even the 
probably iy 


If this should happen, it is conceivable that 


remaining high-risk trees would 


less susceptible to inseet attack 


] 


losses from insects on a hazard IV (high 


10 verrs after the inventory would be no greater 


area 


than the present losses from a hazard III (mod 
erate 


pleted 


area at the time the inventory was com 
But it is believed that losses 10 vears 
fter would also be proportionately reduced on 
the hazard III area, and that the relative differ- 
in hazard between the two areas would re- 
Such extreme 
not likels to otten 
life expeetaney of the 
Those that do oceur are expected to affect only 


eres 
fluctuations are 
during the 15-vear 
hazard classifieation 


tain the same. 


oceur 


the quantitative value of the hazard ratings of 
the stands and not the hazard values 


between stands or the loeation and outline of the 


relative 


hazard zones now established 
Although the the hazard elassifi- 
eation is to aid in eontrolling eurrent or 


purpose of 
immi- 
nent beetle infestations, it may also help the 
forester to cireumvent heavy beetle damage in 
subsequent stands of mature timber. The plan- 
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alco more desivable from a silvieultural stand 


point. In other words, these are the areas where 
he timber vields would probably be 
and the 


hazard areas 


vreatest 

High 
however, should net be dismissed 
future They 
supported timber growth in the past and they 


damage from beetles lowest 


l 


as sites for timber crops. have 
will probably continue to do so, 
teetion beetles 


work on 


Adequate pro 


from may mean more frequent 
and the 


have to be shortened to avoid the accumula 


control these areas, rotation 
may 
tion of mature and over-mature trees most fre 
quently attacked by the beetles These supposi 
tions are, of course, hypothetical, but the basis 
of the present classifieation, being closely allied 
to the relatively stable factors of site and en 
vironment, this 


does not preclude using it in 


manner. 
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A Balanced Civilized Specimen of Mankind 


‘Ir I wished to find a well-developed, intelligent, balanced civilized specimen 
of mankind in our times, I should have to seek him among the good farmers. 


umong the foresters and the engineers engaged in building government dams 
and canals or in terracing worn-out eroded land - 


From A Few Brass Tacks, by Tovis Bromrietp 





Association of White Pine with Other Forest Tree 
Species and Ribes in the Southern Appalachians 


White pine is an important associate of the second-growth 
hardwood forest of the Appalachian Moun 
During the and blister 
disease control have greatly aided the reestablish 
ment of white pine. With proper forest management 
this should become one of the valued 
forest trees of the Southern Appalachian hardwood 


southern 


tains, past fourteen years fire 


Species most 


region. 


WorK ON 
(Cronartium ribicola Fischer) 


white pine blister rust 
in the Southern 
Appalachian Region covers a vast area of mixed 


control of 


hardwood growth, of which eastern white pine 
(Pinus strobus L.) is gradually becoming an im- 
portant During the last 14 vears 
fire and control on Federal, State, 
and private lands have brought about an increase 
in white pine distribution. Although suppres- 
sion of white pine is evident where this species 


component 
blister rust 


has seeded in under a heavy hardwood eanopy, 


good growth is being maintained in the more 
open stands 
Blister rust is now under control over exten- 
sive forest areas and is approaching this condi- 
tion on the remaining areas of the region. THow- 
ever, before additional control work was to be 
undertaken along the upper slopes and drainages 
of the Appalachian Mountains, more definite in- 
formation was needed on the distribution and as- 
the 


mixed hardwood forest. The regular sheets and 


sociation of white pine and ribes! within 


maps for blister rust control field data gave a 
good picture of white pine and ribes distribution 
but very little on associated tree species. To ob- 
tain this information a study was begun in 1944, 
which called for a critical survey of carefully 
selected sample areas located within representa- 
tive white pine hardwood sites over a large por- 
tion of the region 

Althongh this study did not answer all the 
questions it did indicate that white pine was 
maintaining its rightful place in the forest com- 
munity and could be managed so as to attain full 


economic importance. 


Methods 


In this study the square-mile grid was used as 


the survey unit. Through each grid 16 strips 


is used throughout 
and 


The term ‘‘ribes’’ 


indicate both 


this paper to 


currant gooseberry plants. 





J. Curtis Ball 


Forester, Agricultural Research Administra 
tion, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 

tine, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The writer is indebted to J. F. Martin, of 
the same bureau; F. X. Schumacher, Duke 
University; F. H. Arnold, U. S. National 
Park Service; and G. M. Jemison and M. A. 
Mattoon, U. S. Forest Service. 


The 
strips were 14 chain (16.5 feet) wide and most 
of them 1 mile long. On the strips all important 
tree species were counted and recorded by three 
d.b.h. 


P 5-12 inches (pole 


were run, spaced 5 chains apart (330 feet). 


diameter classes: 0-4 inches (reprodue- 
tion . and 12 inches and over 
(thrifty immature and mature). Standing dead 
Chestnut was 


included because in many localities white pine is 


chestnut trees were also counted. 


taking over old chestnut sites, as well as being 
a component of the so-called white pine chestnut 
oak-chestnut type (4, p. 475 

Data were taken on 17 square-mile grids which 
were distributed throughout five states at eleva- 
tions ranging from 1,200 to 4,570 feet and lati- 
tudes from 34° 37° to 38° 44°. The location and 
distribution of these 17 grids are shown in Fig- 
ure 1. The elevations represent the minimum 
and maximum at which white pine grows natu- 
rally, the optimum range falling between 1,200 
and 3,500 feet. A total of 10,030 acres were cov- 
ered by sampling strips aggregating 501.4 acres, 
No strips were run through open-pasture fields, 
or through timbered areas at very high elevations 
This 


accounts for 850 acres not included in the acre- 


that were definitely non-white pine sites. 


age covered within the gross area of the 17 grids. 

The broad timber types recognized by the U.S. 
Forest Service as more or less standard for the 
Southern Appalachians were used These 
types are northern hardwoods, oak-chestnut, cove 


(5). 


hardwoods, vellow  pine-hardwoods, and white 
On the field data sheets trees 
were recorded by species or groups as follows: 


pine-hardwoods. 


white pine, mixed oaks, mixed hardwoods (other 
than oaks) vellow pines, hemlock, and chestnut 
(dead and dying trees and sprout clumps). Cer- 
tain classes, such as oaks, other hardwoods, and 
yellow pines, were grouped together because of 
the difficulty and expense of recording each 
Separate counts were taken 
Ribes 


species separately. 
for white pine, hemlock, and chestnut. 


5 
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WHITE PINE AND RIBES 


were recorded by the number of bushes and feet 
of live stem encountered on the strip. 


Association of White Pine with Other 
Tree Species 


We found that white pine ranked second in 
percentage of all trees of a species which were in 
the reproduction class. In percentage of all 
species oc groups falling in each diameter class, 
white pine falls below the mixed oaks and mixed 
hardwood groups but holds its own with the vel- 
low pines except in the pole class. The same 
situation generally holds true for the average 
number of trees per acre in each diameter class 

Fig. 2). 

The significant this 
study, are that white pine is a prolific seeder in 
the southern Appalachians and that natural 
regeneration is successful. A potential increase 


points brought out in 


in white pine throughout the region is also indi- 
With adequate protection and manage- 
ment, survival high. Furthermore, 
white pine is more than holding its own in the 


cated. 
should be 


pole and mature classes. 


Association of White Pine and Ribes 


White pine is generally found associated with 
ribes along the east and west slopes of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains in Virginia and West Virginia, 
whereas southward this association is less pro- 
Thus, in northwestern North Carolina 
and northeastern Tennessee south through the 
Great Smoky Mountains along the Blue 
Ridge range into northern Georgia, ribes plants 
3,500 feet. In 
this area the best white pine stands are at lower 
For this 
white pine are free of ribes (Fig. 3 


nounced 
and 
are seldom found below 3.000 to 


elevations reason extensive areas of 

In western Maryland ribes plants are fairly 
well distributed and are found at elevations from 
100 to 2.000 feet. In the Cumberland 
Mountains of Kentucky Tennessee 
plants are only found along certain drainages or 
in small isolated patches. On the Blue Ridge 
Mountains they are abundant in the north and 
central Shenandoah National 
Park in Virginia, but become searce to absent as 


over 


and ribes 


sections of the 


one proceeds southward through the white pine 
helt 


Growth of White Pine 


White pine grows rapidly in the southern 
Appalachians, attaining its maximum develop- 


ment in northern Georgia and adjacent portions 
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of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. It grows under a wide variety of condi- 
tions in association with many other tree species. 
There are pure stands in many sections of the 
region. Moist river and stream bottoms afford 
the best localities for growth, but there are ex- 
cellent stands on slopes and ridge tops where 
weather and soil provide satisfactory growing 
conditions. Old upland chestnut sites appear to 
encourage the establishment of white pine as 
there is a marked increase in this species on such 
areas. Dry south and southwest exposures are 
least favorable to white pine, but even in such 
situations it often competes and holds its own 
with yellow pine and chestnut oak. As stated 
by Frothingham (3, p. 27), ‘‘Northern white 
pine is not very fastidious and shows a capacity 
to succeed on some of the highest slopes which 
are not too dry or too exposed to winds.’’ 
White pine is reestablishing itself on many 
sites that now support understocked stands of 
timber of inferior species or quality. Barrett 
(1), who conducted growth studies of white pine 
and associated species in northern Georgia and 
southwestern North through 
statistical analysis of plot data that white pine 
was superior to yellow poplar and its other asso- 
ciates in diameter growth and ‘‘ was beginning to 
occupy an important place in the understory 
over extensive areas.’’ However, too often the 
white pine is also being suppressed by overtop- 
ping hardwoods, many of which are of inferior 
species. Where these conditions exist, the ribes 
should be removed and the forest canopy opened 
up enough to allow the white pine to grow, but 
sufficient shade should be retained to help sup- 
press any new ribes growth that may develop. 
How much or how little shade is necessary to 


Carolina, showed 


suppress ribes regeneration in the southern Ap- 
palachians forests is not definitely known. Ob 
servations throughout the region during the last 
few vears show that ribes regeneration falls off 


rapidly as soon as the second-growth forest gets 
Application of forest practices that 
would aid ribes suppression and _ still benefit 


a good start. 


white pine growth should in time greatly reduce 
of blister rust control and materially 
increase the vield of white pine. 


the cost 


Status of Blister Rust Control 


Over 3,000,000 acres of white pine within the 
southern Appalachian control area have been 
found to be ribes-free or to have been initially 
protected from the blister rust disease by the 
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= WHITE PINE AND WILD RIBES GROWING IN ASSOCIATION 
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Fig. 3.—Association of white pine and wild ribes in the Southern Appalachians, 
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removal of ribes. Of more than 6,600,000 acres 
examined in the control area, 615,000 aeres were 
found to be ribes-bearing and require crew work 
to remove these bushes. These ribes-bearing acres 
lie mostly in Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
vinia, with scattered areas in other parts of the 
The remaining control 
pereent, was found to be ribes-free 


region acreage, or 91 
Ribes eradi- 
cation in this region is, therefore, a proble noon 
total 
ribes-bearing 


one-tenth of the control acreage. 
total will 


vradually increase over the vears, because white 


about 
Ilowever, the acreage 
pine is becoming established on sites that con- 
tained none of these trees when the first survey 
10 to 14 


protection, especially on 


Continuous fire 
forest 
has allowed white pine to seed on new 


was made vears ago. 


national lands, 
lands, 
and much of this increase in its range is on the 
higher mountain slopes, where ribes plants are 
found 
about some extension 


This new range has brought 
of the control 
some added white pine acreage will require treat 


for blister rust 


grenerally 
area, and 


ment every few vears. Before 
it is examined 
potential 


white pine warrant the removal of 


any new area is worked, however, 


to determine whether existing and 


prospects f 
ribes 


Timber Management as an Aid in Controlling 
Blister Rust 


The development and application of special 


timber-management practices by land-managing 
agencies is becoming recognized more and more 
as an important aid in controlling disease and 
insect damage 


Two objectives should be kept 


in mind in formulating policies and practices 
for the management of white pine to aid its sur 
vival in the mixed-hardwood forests in the south 
ern Appalachians. First, white pine should be 
encouraged to reproduce and grow by 
and 


enough cover should be left to assist in the sup- 


proper 


eutting thinning methods; and second, 


pression of ribes Under a heavy canopy oft 


hardwood growth, where the shade is very dense, 


ribes plants are absent or remain suppressed and 


scattered 


Although the blister rust disease is destructive 


to white pines, the problem of control is much 


less difficult in the southern Appalachians than 


in other regions, After 14 vears of ribes-removal 


work, eontrol ot blister rust IS now approaching 


a point where large areas will not need a re- 


examination for 5 vears or more. Such areas are 


placed on maintenance, beeause ribes plants are 
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absent or the population has been so reduced 
through ribes removal that there is no likelihood 
of any serious damage from blister rust to the 
present stand. The length of time these areas 
will remain on maintenance will depend a great 
deal on future forestry Fivaz (2) 
and others have proved that ribes seeds in the 


practices. 


forest floor remain viable for many years and 
will germinate readily under proper conditions 

The control of blister rust does not stop with 
the removal of the ribes that can be readily 
found, since the small suppressed plants and 
viable seeds that remain in the forest floor will 
grow into dangerous bushes under favorable con 
On the other hand, 
is left standing in order to suppress 
ribes, productivity of the forest will be 
greatly Therefore, blister rust 
trol and forest-management practices should be 


ditions if too much of an 
overstory 
full 
curtailed con 
integrated so as to give adequate protection to 
the voung stands of white pine in the mixed 
hardwood forests and keep these forests fully 
produetive 


Summary 


A study on the association of white pine with 
other forest tree species and ribes in the mixed- 
hardwood forests of the southern Appalachian 
Mountains 1944. Data obtained 
in this survey show that white pine is gradually 


was begun in 


establishing itself on a wide variety of sites both 
at high and low elevations. The optimum range 
3,500 feet. White pine re 


produces readily and competes favorably with 


is between 1,200 and 


associated species, an indication of a potential 
increase in throughout the region 
Fire and blister rust control during the last 14 
vears have materially aided the establishment of 


white pine 


white pine 

Wild ribes plants are most abundant at the 
higher elevations and comprise a rather narrow 
belt 
Appalachians 


along the main mountain ranges of the 
This ribes belt, where ribes and 
white pine are found growing in association, 
represents approximately 615,000 acres, or one 


White 


pines growing along the lower slopes are usually 


tenth of the total blister rust control area 
found on areas free of ribes. 

The shade from the extensive growth of young 
hardwoods aids materially in the suppression of 
ribes. Tlowever, it also suppresses voung white 
pine growth, and ribes eradication should be sup 
forest-management practices 
further 


plemented with 


that not only will the permanent sup 
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pression of ribes, but will also release the white 
pine and bring about a more productive white 
pine-hardwood forest. 

After 14 years of ribes-removal work, control 
of blister rust is now approaching a point where 
large areas will not need a reexamination for 5 
vears or more, provided that the forest floor is 
not unduly disturbed by logging or fire to cause 
excessive germination of ribes seeds stored in 
the duff. 

Full productivity of the mixed white pine and 
hardwood forests will be lost unless timber- 
management practices are closely integrated 
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Abstract of Master’s Thesis 


A Study of Movements and Habitat Preferences of Muskrats in Maine. By 
Maleoln Wilforé Coulter. University of Maine. 1948. 


A Fie.tp study was made of the movements and seasonal habitat preferences of 
muskrats on a small marsh in Maine. The habitat was classified according to 
plant types and available water and marsh area. The amount of wandering that 


muskrats exhibited was computed by measuring the distances that tagged in- 
dividuals travelled between known trap stations. Seasonal habitat preferences 
were determined by checking the location of animals on the study area every two 
weeks throughout the vear. These data were recorded in relation to the habitat 
types. 

It was found that 53 percent of the muskrats recaptured one or more times 
had moved over 200 feet from their original stations; shifts up to 1.6 miles 
were recorded. Animals located along the marsh edges and main water channels 
moved greater distances than did those living within the marsh at small natural 
pools and channels. 

Breeding animals preferred areas in dense shrubby cover. During the 
summer of 1946, emergent vegetation was extensively used under low water 
conditions, but received little use in 1947 when the water level was 8 to 10 
inches higher. Areas in rank emergent vegetation near water 18 to 30 inches 
deep were preferred during the fall and winter. Several expanses of moist 
marsh, lacking channels and surface water much of the year, supported very 





few animals, 

Control of the water level and the creation of artificial pools and channels 
are suggested as simple measures to increase the natural productivity of the 
marsh for muskrats. The establishment of small local refuges is recommended 
to preserve ample breeding stock to help maintain a high vield of muskrats. 








Statistical Aspects of Timber-Volume 
Sampling in the Pacific Northwest 


The size of and the type of sampling unit are 
important considerations in sampling for an estimate 
timber olume If the is either too large 
money, and effort may be wasted. 
sampling unit may supply more informa- 
nditure than another type. 


sample 


sample 


or too small; time, 


One type of 
tion per dollar of expe 


inventory of the forest resourees of 
and Washington, undertaken as_ part 
of the nation-wide forest survey, was completed 
in 1937 that time this region 
has been directed towards keeping forest-area 
and statistics current against 
changes in condition resulting from 
growth and drain. In the original inventory the 
method employed. 
This method consisted in ecolleetion and com- 
pilation of timber-volume data, such 
as commercial cruises, and adjustment of this 
data after field checking. <All land was 
tvpe mapped, and merchantable timber not cov- 
existing cruises was estimated in the 
field by intensive reconnaissance. The main- 
tenance work starting in 1937 used the 
compilation method, several eounties being re- 


THE first 


Oregon 
work il 


Since 


timber-volume 


forest 
so-ealled compilation was 
existing 
forest 
ered by 
also 
inventoried each vear 

In 1946 


and adopted which eliminates the major weak- 
nesses of the compilation svstem and preserves 


a change of method was considered 


most of its advantages. The technique or method 
now used in this region consists of correcting 
and revising the original tvpe maps and deter- 
sawtimber and _ total-timber-volume 
and analysis of 
trees on randomly selected sample plots. Re- 
from the re- 

Aerial pho 


mining new 


estimates from measurement 


vised area statisties are obtained 
vised type maps county by county 
tos are used in revising tvpe maps and in loeat 
ing sample plots in the field. Growth and mor 
tality obtained 
taken on the timber volume plots 
Problems that when 
Pacifie Northwest 
encountered elsewhere by persons engaged 
The follow 


sampling 


data are from measurements 
method 


are undoubt- 


ATrose this was 
applied to the 
edly 
nm forest survevs ona large seale 
ing analy sis of eertain aspects of the 
problem mav be of interest and profit to others 


eoneerned with similar situations 


Method 


In Jaekson County, Oregon, four samples of 
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volume were taken in 1947. The first was a 
sample of all uneut sawtimber types, the second 
a sample of all selectively cut types, the third 
a sample of all immature types, and the fourth 
a sample of all deforested and nonrestocked 
tvpes. This paper is concerned only with the 
sample of uneut sawtimber types. 

For the estimate of total net sawtimber volume 
in uneut sawtimber types in Jackson County, 
two random sampling units were selected in 
the 
these subdivisions 


of 25 subdivisions of 
The areas of 
(sampling strata) varied considerably, but an 


attempt was made to obtain an approximately 


each geographical 


county. 


TOSS 


equal acreage of sawtimber types for each sub- 
division. Information from the original type 
map and from subsequent cutting records was 
used to accomplish this stratification. 

The sampling units were selected on aerial 
photos, and volume data taken at the 
ground positions corresponding to the random 
photo loeations. Each random sampling unit 
(illustrated by a circle in Figure 1 
five one-fifth eireular plots at two-ehain 
intervals in a straight line 


were 


consisted of 


acre 


Results 


Volumes by sampling units and by plots are 
Table 1. The average of the 50 samp- 
volumes 22.84 thousand board 
This figure represents the volume 
For the estimate of total 


listed in 
ling-unit 


feet, log seale 


Was 


of the average aere 
volume, it has been multiplied by the total num- 
ber of aeres of uneut sawtimber types, as deter- 
mined the 
County type map. The new type map resulted 


from a dot count of new Jackson 
from a eombination of photographie interpre- 
tation and ground Since the 
dot count was very intensive, it has been asumed 
that 


map are without sampling error 


reconnaissance. 


from the 
The sampling 


area statisties derived new type 
of the average volume, 
found to be 


error (standard error 
22.84 thousand hoard 
1.68 hoard of the 
average volume. It was based on the variation 
between sampling units within strata, the vari- 


feet, Was 


thousand feet or 7 pereent 





TIMBER VOLUME SAMPLING 


Net VoLUMES BY PLOTS AND BY SAMPLING UNITS, FROM THE JACKSON COUNTY 
SAW-TIMBER SAMPLE, THOUSANDS OF BOARD FEET 


Sampling Plot Plot Plot ( Plot Sampling 
Stratum unit no, ] 2 3 5 


2 3 5 unit total 


5.55 7.65 
0 0 
67 


3.28 
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ation among strata having been removed through 
an analysis of variance (Table 2 

There are about 760,000 acres of uneut 
, and, according 
to the national standard of accuracy established 
by the Forest Survey for areas 


standard error of 11 


saw 
timber types in Jackson County 


it this size, a 
would 
On the basis of the withinstratum 


pereent have been 


satisfactory 
encountered in’ Jackson 


variation County, a 


22 sampling units would 


have been sufficient to meet, but not exceed, the 


sample consisting ot 


standard of accuracy 


Optimum Type of Sampling Unit 
Using the data from Table 1 it is possible to 
what the would 
taking five plots in the manner 


determine results have been 
if, instead ot 
deseribed, only the first plot, or the seeond, or 
the first and any 


other possible number and combination ot plots 


two, or the first fourth, or 
had been taken 

For the type of sampling unit consisting of two 
plots at a six-chain interval, there are two pos 
sible sampling units obtainable from the data 
of Table 1. The first and the 
result In one such unit and the 


fourth would 


second and fifth 


plots would result in the other. In this instance. 


the 50 sampling units gave two estimates of 


Variance, one tor each of the two Pos 


For 


units 


popular 


sible sampling units some ot the other 


sampling more sampling units 


Svinbe 


OOOOD 
OO00 
OO0 


‘These average comparable variances are based on total variatis 
units rather than the variat 
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were possible, and for each sampling unit an 
estimate of The aver 
ages of the variances for various types of samp 
ling units were made comparable and then used 
to determine the 


varianee was calculated. 


number of 
required for a given accuracy 


sampling units 
Table 3). 
Table 3 indieates that one sampling unit, con 

sisting of all five plots, is capable of supplying 

the same amount of information as 2.27 samp 










































































approximate 
kson County, Ore 


g. 6 
10.06 
11.50 } 1.48 


12.43 1.60 
10.18 l 1.31 
10.79 23 1.39 


the 50 sampling 


on between sampling units within strata 
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ling units consisting of a single plet. Similarly, 
100 sampling units, consisting of all 5 plots, 
are as good as 130 sampling units consiting of 
three plots at two-chain intervals. 

Field experience has indicated that the first 
two sampling units listed in Table 3 will involve 
an excessive amount of time and work. 
of the random locations were as far as 14 miles 
from the nearest road, and the route to them 
often crossed difficult topography. These samp- 


Some 


ling units, and even more-accessible sampling 
units, resulted in work days of from 14 to 16 
hours. It has been decided, therefore, to adopt 
a sampling unit consisting of fewer plots for 
future work. 

If dependable data from a time study were 
available, it might be possible to introduce a 
cost factor into the ealeulations leading to 
Table 3. This would tend to increase the effici- 
encies of the smaller and more compact samp- 


95 


ling units. The cost factor would be difficult 
to determine, however, since an average of one 
sampling unit per day would probably be the 
best that could be expected regardless of the 
type of sampling unit. The time saved in taking 
smaller and more compact sampling units would 
be used for type mapping, and it would be diffi- 
cult to assign a value-per-hour figure to the 
mapping phase of the work separate from the 
volume-plot phase. 

Since the the various 
types of sampling units are subject to sampling 
error, the relative numbers of units for a given 
accuracy in Table 3 are also subject to sampling 
error. This may explain the fact that fewer 
sampling units are indicated for the type of 
sampling unit consisting of two plots at an 
interval of 6 chains than for the type of samp- 
ling unit consisting of two plots at an interval 


ot 8 ehains. 


average variances of 


EEE 


Abstract of Master’s Thesis 


The Bobwhite Quail; Its Population Density in Relation to Food and Vegeta- 
tive Cover; Also Its Management; in Warren County, Towa. 
I. Brent. Louisiana State University. 1948. 


3v Homer 


Tue purposes of this study were: (1) to determine the quail population density 


in relation to food, vegetative cover, and its management in Warren County, 
Iowa, (2) to develop or give one a better understanding of the problems and 
factors that confront man in raising the carrying capacity of his land, and (3) 
to show ways that he can raise or increase the quail population. 


Conclusions from this study show that the most practical quail manage- 
ment is accomplished through good land use. This study does not attempt to 
explain in detail how to apply such practices. It does, however, describe prac- 
tices now being adapted by farmers in Warren County; indicating how the 
practices fit into wise land use, and what these practices mean to wildlife in 
general 

In developing this study the questionnaire method of survey was used, and 
my own observations, as well as correspondence with various state and county 
game supervisors, all leaders in the field of wildlife conservation. 

This study disclosed that the bob-white thrives best in agricultural com- 
munities; thus there is a definite need for better land use practices to lessen 
soil erosion and to improve the quality and distribution of food and cover. 

Agricultural practices that serve to evict the quail populations can also 
serve to evict man as well. Wildlife flourishes when man and land are in har- 
mony with one another. 





Growth After Cutting in an Even-Aged 
Mature Ponderosa Pine Stand 


the Southwest res 
forth in this study 


stands of 


s set 


pine 


cuttina 


National F 


orest. 


WHILE virgin stands in the 
Southwest 


tracts 


ponderosa pine 
uneven aged, sizable 
encountered where the 
stand is entirely made up of mature trees, with 
little or no immature sawtimber, poles, or ad- 
such stands 
for cutting, the forester is faced with two major 


are typically 


are sometimes 


vanee repreduction. In marking 
alternatives : 

1. Cut heavily and leave only enough mature 
trees for seed 

2. Cut lightly and retain a high proportion of 
the mature trees for further growth. 

An 8-aere sample plot established in 1926 on 
National Forest 
example of what may be expected if the second 
method is applied. Since the reserve stand on 
plot entirely of 
mature trees, the 20-year record also provides 
the first 
class on an area basis. 


the Coconino vives a conerete 


the sample consisted almost 


measure of the increment of this age 


Character of Stand 

Conditions favorable for the growth of pon- 
derosa pine are here among the best that prevail 
on the Colorado Plateau, largely because of the 
loose and well drained limestone soil. The ori- 
ginal volume, per on this plot was about 
21,500 board feet 14.331 board feet, 
or about 67.6 percent, was cut, leaving a reserve 
volume of 7,169 board feet per acre. The exeel- 
lent quality of the site is indicated by the heights 
of the reserved matured trees, several of which 
run well over 100 feet, with a maximum of 120 
feet. Figure 1 shows the distribution of trees by 


acre 


Or 


i‘ 
This, 


2-inch diameter classes, before and after eutting. 
The accompanying table shows the distribution 
Because the trees 
occurred largely in groups, eutting of the stand 
resulted in considerable release of that 
were left Fig. 2.) Most of the reserved 
trees are thrifty, although a few have somewhat 
A few are distinetly unthrifty 
and should have been cut 


by broader diameter classes. 


trees 
See 


sparse crowns. 
Diameter and Volume Growth Per Tree 

Table 1 annual diameter 

growth and the mean annual board-foot volume 


shows the mean 
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growth of the trees comprising four different 
diameter groups. As will be noted, both the 
greatest diameter and volume growth was made 
by trees in the 21-25 inch group. Although 
trees in the 12-20 inch group grew only slightly 
diameter, the volume growth per tree 
While the trees in the 
considerably 


less in 
was only half as great. 
26-30 inch group grew 
diameter than did those in the 
the volume growth per tree was 
greater. While trees in the 31-34 group 
grew .055 inch less per annum than those in the 
12-20 inch group, the volume growth per tree 
was 4.5 board feet or 62 percent greater. The 
significant fact shown by these results is that 
mature ponderosa pise trees, even though they 
are of large diameter, will substantial 
growth after being released. 


less in 
2-20 inch group, 
1.82 times 
ineh 


make 


Increment 
Table 2 the mean annual and 
mean annual net board-foot increment per acre, 
based on trees 12 inches d.b.h. and over and 
trees 21 inches d.b.h. and over. The table also 
shows how much of the increment is contributed 
by ‘‘new”’ 


shows @Tross 


trees (ingrowth) and how much by 
‘original’’ trees, the latter being the trees that 
were of and above the indicated diameter at the 
time of plot establishment. It will be noted 
that for trees 12 inches d.b.h. and over the incre 


‘ 


ment contributed by new trees has been very 
The for this is that there were 
not sufficient numbers of trees below 12 inches 
d.b.h. at the time of plot establishment to pro 
vide for any appreciable board-foot volume in 
20 vears. On the other hand, for trees 21 inches 
d.b.h. and over, the contribution of new 
to increment is considerable, amounting to 37 
board feet or a little over 33 percent of the 
total increment and almost 47 percent 
of the total net inerement. The results in table 
2 indicate the need of distinguishing between 
increment representing the growth of trees and 
increment that represents the prorated volume 
of trees attaining merchantable size during a 


small reason 


trees 


gross 
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D. B. H. Inches 
Fig. 1—Number and distribution of trees before and after cutting. 


Note: The vertical distances between the solid and broken lines represent number of trees cut. 


Legend: Before cutting. After cutting. 
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Fig. 2.--Appearance of the reserve stand one year after area had been logged. Note the 
searcity of pole growth and complete absence of advance reproduction. Coconino National 
Forest, Arizona. 
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given period. Thus, in table 2, for trees 12 
inches d.b.h. and over, the increment is almost 
entirely represented by growth, whereas for 
trees 21 inehes d.b.h. and over it is not. Ilow- 
ever, in either case the total inerement is the 
Same. 

table 2 not 


the results shown in do 


clearly reveal the yield capacity of stands com- 


Since 


prised solely of mature trees, attention is called 
to the results shown in Table 3. The data in 
the table are based on three adjacent 1-acre 
units, within the 8-acre plot. All of the trees 
on these l-acre units are mature. No mortality 
occurred on any of these units during the entire 
The in- 
crement per aere, therefore, corresponds with 


Table 1. 


20-year period elapsing since cutting. 


increment shown in 


TOSS 


AND VOLUME GROWTH PER TREE’ 


Number 


growth per tree? of 


Mean annual 
Ave. 


diam. 


Ave. 
per tree 


vol. 


Diameter Volume _ trees 


Ft. b.m. Inches Ft. b.m. 


175 0.172 7.2 


693 0.176 14.8 


1.159 0.149 13.1 


1.655 0.117 11.7 


643 0.161 10.5 


1,068 0.150 13.6 3 
11.6 


were alive at time of 


and also 


measurement, 


inches d.b.h. 
last 


neludes only above 
those that 
» in 1946, 


s based on 20-vear record, 1926-46. 


trees 


Reserve stand 


Reserve stand 


Ave. 

diam 
per 
tree 


Ave. 
vol. 
per 
tree 


Volume 
per 
acre 
In. Ft. b.m. Ft. b.m. 
Trees 12 
666 


7,169 


Trees 21 


1,073 6.318 75 


1926-46. 


deducting for mortality 


period, 


whieh 


was 


and mean 


Ft. b.m. 
inches d.b.h. 
110 
inches d.b.h. 


at the 
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Table 3 clearly demon 
strate the potentialities of a growing stock con- 
sisting of mature trees. Whereas on unit 3 the 
increment per tree is greater than that of the 
trees on both units 1 and 2, per 
Unit 3, however, has only 8 trees 
per aere, whereas units 1 and 2 both have 12. 
Assuming that unit 3 could earry 10 trees per 
acre instead of 8——which presumably it could 

the annual increment per would be 141 
board feet, which compares favorably with that 
of the other two units. The considerably greater 
per-acre increment obtaining for three 
l-acre units than for the increment 
the entire plot is attributed primarily to a 
lower proportion of unoccupied area and also 


The results shown in 


the increment 


aere is less. 


acre 


these 


Toss on 


to a better spacing of the trees 


Application of Findings to Forestry Practice 


The results of this study indieate that thrifty, 
mature trees can be expected to contribute sub 
stantially to the inerement of ponderosa pine 
cut-over stands. The retention of such trees for 
further growth would seem to be justified where 
there are no younger trees occupying the same 
area, or where there are some 


vounger trees 


but not enough to keep the land in a fully pro 


ductive condition. Retention of mature 
will permit cuttings to be made at shorter in 
tervals than when 
Although the mature 
than are needed for seed eould be avoided by 
using long eutting eveles, it is doubtful whether 


trees 


most of such trees are cut 


retention of more trees 


the yield would be as great as when a number 


of thrifty mature trees are retained and cut 


tings made at short intervals. 
large 


Objection to the retention of mature 


annual increment per acre 


Mean 


Gross* 


annual increment 


acre 


Net 


per 


New 


trees 


Total 


New 


trees 


Total 


Ft. bom. Ft. bom. Ft. b.m. Ft. b.m. Ft. bom. 


and over 


and over 


rate of feet annum 


per 





PONDEROSA PINE STAND 

trees is frequently made because of their high 
mortality risk. While it is true that such a risk 
is involved, it would seem better to assume this 
risk rather than to eut the trees and allow the 
area formerly occupied by them to remain idle 
which fre- 
quently does not occur until after a long period 


pending restocking to new seedlings 


PABLI RESERVE 


Ave. 
diam. 
per 


tree Range 


Inches Inches 
20.8 
228 


2°98 


STAND AND MEAN ANNUAL 
WITHIN THE S-ACRE 
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of years. Furthermore, because of both the rela- 
tively high volume content and quality of lum- 
ber in large mature trees, it is likely that when- 
ever such trees died it would not only be pos 
sible but also profitable to salvage them, es- 
the lands lend 


pecially where themselves to 


truck logging. 


INCREMENT ON THREE DIFFERENT 1-ACRE UNITS 


PI a 
Ave. Mean annual increment 
vol. 
per 
tree 


Per tree Per acre 


Ft. bom. 
D48 


6: 


— 
n & 


Abstract of Master’s Thesis 


1 Winter Habitat Study of Deer in 
of Maine. 1948 


sity 


Vane 


13\ Leshe Llovd Glasgow lniver 


AN INVESTIGATION Was made of weather conditions in a deer vard near Chester 
ville, Maine, during the winters of 1946-1947 and 1947-1948. Snow depths were 


taken during scheduled visits to the vard throughout both winters 


were rather mild, 


sSCaSODIS 
temperatures 

A survey of browse conditions in 
rh Maine 
deer vards of the Lake States. 


a 
ol 


deer suffered 


Sr) 


Since both 


very little from deep snows and low 


vards was made in western and south 


The method used was one which was developed by Shaler E. Aldous 


A percentage sample of the occurrence of 


browse and its degree of utilization were taken using 1/100 acre plots located 


it predetermined intervals throughout the yard 


to vard analysis sheets and 


‘ritical analysis were completed 
ent of the vards were 


important 


the arithmetical computations 


browse species were northern 


Field data were transferred 


necessary for a 


It was found that food conditions in 36.3 per 
wood, 36.3 percent fair and 27.4 percent poor. The most 


white-cedar, balsam fir, red maple, 


mountain maple, striped maple, hoary alder, witherod, mountain holly, sugar 


maple, raspberry, vew, ground juniper, 





hemlock, and winterberry 





Local Genetic Variation in Silver Maple’ 


Indiana indicates 
erences between 
Such 
more 


An experiment 1 ith silver maple in 
that there are pronounced genetic diff 
wild trees arov 

indicate the po 

timber types through the 


limited ae ographic area, 


magma 


differences ssibilitu of obtaining 


selection of seed 


produc five 


trees. 


seed collected in the 
1942 from nine wild silver maple 
(Acer saccharinum L.) trees in four loealities 
(Table 1) in Indiana to test for genetie varia- 
tion within the species. The parents were se- 
lected at random in each loealitv. Within each 
parents located within 
fourth mile of each other. Trees from the same 
locality the adjoining 
‘*neighborhoods’’ or ‘‘random breeding units’? 
in a linearly continuous population. The loeali- 
ties were within 35 to 120 miles of each other; 
those at Lafavette were the northernmost and 
farthest removed 

The seeds were sown broadeast in open seed- 
beds in early May. In mid-June the seedlings 
were transplanted. A randomized block plant- 
ing of four blocks of nine rows of 16 seedlings 


OPEN-POLLINATED was 


spring of 


locality the were one- 


were from same or 


each was made; progeny of each parent were 
represented by row in block. The 
trees were set out on a 1-foot by 1-foot spacing. 
The planting was made on an unfertilized War- 
clay of moderate fertility, and was 


one each 


saw gravelly 
cultivated 
The original plan was to earry the plots for 
the end of the 
growing season the progenies averaged 5.4 to 
6.3 feet tall. and crowding other 
slightly. It was felt that competition during 
the third would be too 
to allow the trees sufficient room for expressing 
their ITenee 
were the second 


3 vears. Tlowever, by second 


were each 


growing season severe 
measurements 


growing 


character. 
the end of 
The following measurements were made 
seedling: 1942 height, 1943 height, 
height growth during 1943, 1943 diameter, 
length of killed back during the winter 
of 1942-43, and the number of branches on the 
current vear’s growth. At the time of the meas- 


inherent 
made at 
season 


on eaeh 


stem 


was made while the author was instructor 
Purdue University. Grateful acknowledg 
to R. C. Brundage and Arvid Tessaker for 
collecting seeds. 


This study 
in fore stry at 
ment is made 
their help in 

*Wright, S. Isolation by under diverse sys 
tems of mating 39-59. 1946 The 
neighborhood is the largest population in which breed 
onsidered to take place at random. 


distance 


Genetics 31 


ing can be ¢ 
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Jonathan W. Wright 


Geneticist, Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, Upper Darby, Pa. 


urements there was no evidence of disease or 
insect attack on the seedlings, nor were there 
any obvious differences in characters not meas- 
ured. 

Analyses of variance indicated no significant 
differences in height or diameter growth among 
the progenies. 

But there were significant differences among 
progenies in the amount of winter killing. The 
average length of stem killed back during the 
winter of 1942-43 varied from 12.4 to 18.6 cen- 
timeters for the progenies from the warmer 
southern counties and from 4.4 to 13.4 centi- 
meters for the progenies from Tippecanoe 
County (Table 1). The range of the progeny 
means was 14.2 twice the 
least significant difference at the 5 pereent point 
(7.5 centimeters). Since the Lafayette progenies 
suffered some winter killing, it is clear that they 
are not perfectly adapted to their environment; 
but they are relatively more winter hardy in 
their native habitat than are the progenies from 
the southern counties. 

This winter killing as observed is a juvenile 
character, related to the inability of the shoots 
to stop growth and to harden off in the fall. 
It is found in many species of hardwoods. As 


centimeters, almost 


the trees become older they form good winter 
buds and harden off in time to winter 
injurv. Thus the differential winter killing ob- 
served is not an indicator of absolute mature 
winter hardiness, but is probably an indicator 
of relative 


escape 


mature winter hardiness. 

Branchiness was determined by counting the 
number of branchlets that developed in the 
axils of uninjured leaves on the current vear’s 
growth. Like winter killing, this type of 
branchiness is also a juvenile character, for on 
mature trees branches normally develop only 
from dormant buds of the previous season’s 
growth. The number of sueh_ branches 
found to vary with the size and exposure of 
the tree. Nevertheless there were significant 
differences among progenies. The two progenies 
from Worthington developed over twice as many 
branchlets from the non-dormant buds as any 
of the other progenies did. 

On the both winter killing and 
branchiness, the progenies were separable into 


was 


basis of 








GENETIC VARIATION IN MAPLE 

at least three different biotypes (a biotype is a 
group of plants that are similar in their genetic 
makeup): (1) a very winter-hardy, branch-free 
type (some progenies from Tippecanoe County) ; 
2) a moderately winter-hardy, branch-free 
type from and Johnson 
Counties and some from Tippecanoe x‘ounty) ; 
a non-hardy, branchy type (progenies 


( progenies Jackson 
and (3 
from Greene County). 

There are three possible ways in which the 
grouping of these biotypes may be considered. 
First, they may be distributed at random 
throughout the population. Second, they may 
be aggregated into clines (a cline is a popula- 
tion in which there gradual change with 
distance in the frequency or intensity of a char- 
Third, they may be aggregated into 


IS a 


acter). 
local or geographie races. 

The first possibility is most likely within the 
area covered by the Tippecanoe County parents, 
as the parents were not observed to be separated 
by any breeding barrier that would be neces- 
sary for the formation of a cline or race. The 
absence of significant differences between the 
Jackson County-Johnson County and the most 
winter-sensitive Tippecanoe progenies indicates 
that this possibility may also apply to the entire 
- Johnson County - Tippecanoe 


Jackson County 


WINTER INJURY 


Average 
temperature 


number and loeality 


of parent 


loeality 


anoe 


:. Lafayette, Tipper 
4 afayette, Tippecanoe 
t 


nf fuvette, Tippecanoe 


L 
Lafayette, Tippecanoe 
L 
L 


afayette, Tippecanoe 
Seymour, Jackson Co 
Amity, Johnson Co. ..... 
Worthington, Greene Co 
Worthin rton, Greene Co. 


Variance due to: 
Parent 8 d.f. 
Block (3 d.f. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
*Least significant difference 
Least significant difference 
‘Significant at 5 percent point. 


‘Significant at 1 pereent point. 
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in parent's in 


Yearbook of 
5 percent point 


D percent point 
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County population. On the other hand, there 
is justification for the Greene 
County parents as belonging to quite another 
population (either a different race or a different 
since the progenies differed 


considering 


portion of a eline), 
from the others in two characters and the par- 
ents were separated from the other parents. 

The differences in winter killing and branchi- 
ness were not correlated with any obvious char- 
acter of the parents. This is not unusual in 
view of the small number of parents tested and 
the varied conditions of their development. 
Ilenee the results indicate only what may be 
accomplished by progeny tests and do not help 
in the selection of mother trees within a race or 
portion of a celine. 

These findings are of practical importance on 
two counts. First, they demonstrate the genetic 
diversity in a species of tree within a limited 
geographie area. This diversity ereat 
enough to be brought out by one-parent pro- 
geny tests of randomly selected parents. Much 
greater diversity (and consequently greater pos- 
sibilities for the tree breeder) could be brought 
out by two-parent and vegetative progeny tests 


Was 


of selected parents. 
Second, they demonstrate the likelihood of the 
distinet within relatively 


formation of races 


SILVER MAPLE PROGENIES 

Jan Length of Branchlets 

stem killed on current 

winter 1943) 
1942-43 wood 


vear’s 


Centimeters Number 


74.4 32 
8.6 De 
13.4 

9.7 
12.4 
13.3 
15.9 


18.6 11.8 


F values as calculated by 
analysis of variance 
*3.29 °6.60 
1.71 3.58 
Agriculture 1941, Climate and Man. 
between progeny means is 7.5 centimeters 


between progeny means is 4.0 branches. 
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small distances (about 100 miles) in the eli- They also indicate a possibility of obtaining dif- 
matically uniform Middle West. Thus they ferent enough races so that some degree of 
point to the danger of collecting seed from one hybrid vigor may result from inter-racial 
locality for use in all parts of the Middle West Crosses. 


ERE 


Abstract of Master’s Thesis 


The Dielectric Properties of Wood at Several Radio Frequencies.!. By Chris- 
tian Skaar. The New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse. 


ELECTRIC measurements were taken on wood samples from thirty different tree 
species, to determine their perpendicular-to-grain dielectric constants, power 
factors, and resistivities at 2- and 15-megacycles, respectively. Data were com- 
piled for each sample at the oven-dry condition, and at several moisture con- 
tents up to 15 plus percent moisture. Samples of buckeye were measured, 
using 2-megacycle frequency, at moisture contents up to 114 percent. Four of 
the thirty woods were measured to determine their dilectric properties parallel 
to-the-grain 

The results of the investigation indicate that the perpendicular-to-grain 
dielectric constant for wood is dependent. essentially on its density and_ its 
moisture content, irrespective of kind. The dielectric constant was found to 
increase with increase in the frequency used; it also increases exponentially 
with increasing moisture content below the fiber saturation point, and in a 
straight-line ratio above this point. The parallel-to-grain dielectric constants 
proved to be 30 to 50 percent higher than the corresponding perpendicular-t: 
rrain values, at the lower moisture contents 
The power factor and resistivity of a given piece of wood are dependent 
primarily upon its moisture content. A weak correlation was noted betweer 
the density of oven-dry samples and their power factors. Under * same 
onditions. a stronger but wative correlation was found to exist 
lensities and measured restivities. The respective power factors proved 

15-megaevele frequenes 2-megacvele hen the 

ontent ¢ » samples was less than approximately percent Ab 


point, the reverse held 


{ 


The parallel-to-grain power factors of the samples were approxnn 


double their corresponding perpendicular-to-grain values at 2-megacveles 


ontrast. the parallel-to-grain resistivities were found to approximate 


their perpendicular-to-grain values, measured under similar conditions 


York 





Notes 


Bill Howard- An Appreciation 


ONE day early in February 1927, the forestry 
staff of the Conservation Department at Albany 
was called into the front office, to greet a lean, 
active, energetic man in his fortieth year, who 
had just been appointed to the Number One 
forestry job in New York. The man was Wil- 
liam G. Howard, and for many of us there in the 
room it was the beginning of a relationship that 
was to last for nearly 22 years, terminating 
only with Bill’s sudden death last October. Dur- 
ing these two decades we were to witness an ex- 
pansion of the Division of Lands & Forests and 
of the Department, that 
could hardly have been envisioned in 1927. We 


whole Conservation 
were to see programs come and go, and some 
continue to develop: the Enlarged Reforesta- 
tion Program, the CCC, the gypsy moth barrier 
zone, the modernization of our fire fighting or- 
ganization, mechanized 
winter-sport development in the Adirondacks, 
and the Forest Practice Act. 
were to live with Bill Howard in the office and 


nursery operations, 


For 22 years we 


on the road, under four governors and five dif- 
ferent 
bad. 


ever know their chief, 


commissioners, through good times and 


came to know him as few men 


and when the end came, 


Thus, we 


our loss was an extremely personal one. 

Bill Howard’s publie career is a matter of 
record,’ and an obituary note in the January 
Forestry News marked his passing. It 
fitting at this time however, to look back over 
the years and remind ourselves and the profes- 


seems 


sion of some of those personal traits which had 
so much to do with the mark he left on the Con- 
servation Department and on those who were 
privileged to work under him. 

Devotion to the job, and participation in 
strenuous out-of-door activities were perhaps, 
Bill Howard’s most outstanding characteristics. 
His sense of responsibility for the conduct of the 
work and for the State properties entrusted to 
his eare was of the highest, and news of any 
the Forest affected him 
almost like a disaster in his own household. In 


trouble on Preserve, 
the matter of physical stamina, he early estab- 
lished his reputation, and when he was in his 


We present. William G, 


$3:298-299. 1945. 


Howard. Jour. Forestry. 
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prime there were few men in the field who were 
anxious to follow Bill on a trip to a mountain 
station. During the time he was in charge of 
forest fire control, he walked the three miles 
from his home to the office, on a split-second 
schedule. Tennis, and later golf and skiing, were 
his constant week-end hobbies. Probably the 
dreariest periods of Bill’s existence were those 
occasional lapses between the last snow at Adi- 
rondack Lodge and the first golf play on the 
Albany course! 

Bill’s driving energy made itself felt not only 
in the handling of the job, but in everything he 
did. Extremely competitive, he always went 
“fall out’’ to succeed, whether it was on the 
athletic field, in the conference room, or beating 
his own time from Saranac Lake to Albany. His 
exploits at the wheel of a car became legendary, 
and a ride with him the first time was something 
of an experience. Yet, so extraordinary were 
his reflexes, and so instant his decisions, that in 
all his years of driving he was never involved in 
an accident of any consequence. 

Two things Bill Howard never forgave: lazi- 
Mistakes might be for- 
given, but the man who soldiered on the job or 
who played fast and loose with state property, 
was done for. 


ness and dishonesty. 


Bill’s office door was always open to Us, aS Was 
his mind to the opinions we had to express. I 
remember a time that I was to present a commit- 
tee report at the New York Section meeting on a 
somewhat controversial subject. ‘‘ Mr. Howard,”’ 
I said, *‘the recommendations of this committee 
aren't going to jibe very well with the stand the 
Department’s taking on this business.’’ He 
looked at me with the familiar twinkle in his 
eye: ‘‘Well,”’ he said, ‘‘this is a professional 
meeting. If we haven’t enough intellectual 
honesty to stand a few real differences of opin- 
ion, we'd better call it quits.’’ 

All of us felt, I think, that Bill’s pace was too 
fast, and that he took a lot out of himself by a 
too persistent application to detail. But that 
was his code and he held steadfastly to it. Even 
following his desperate illness in 1944, he grad- 
ually picked up the reins again and within a 
year was hitting almost his old stride. Many a 
man in his position, with years of honored sery- 
ice behind him, would have been content to re- 
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tire, or to ‘‘coast along’’ on the job. Not so with 
Bill. He was still the *‘head man,”’ right up to 
that Friday afternoon which was to be his last 
op duty. in those latter 
almost 


Sometimes it seemed 


years, as though he had a disregard, 
amounting to contempt, for his own frailty. 

All Bil! Howard ’s associates have mourned the 
fact that one with his many active interests, his 
keen enjoyment of good living, and love of 
travel, should have been struck down almost at 
mark—that he could not 


lived on to gather the harvest of the vears 


have 
Yet 


sill, himself, was not of the temperament to get 


the three-score 


satisfaction from a life’s evening of contempla- 
man, 
manner of his 


tion and retrospect. He was an ‘‘action’’ 
first, last and always; 


passing, severe shock though it was to his friends 


and the 
and was completely characteristic of 
Bill’s pattern of On Saturday 
morning he said to Mrs. Howard: ‘‘I 
good today that I think I’ll go out to the Club 
and play a lunch.’’ He 
finished his game, but feeling distressed after a 
holes, started back to the club-house. Half- 
way there, he collapsed and died almost at once. 
Thus he reached the journey *s end, as he would 


family, 

whole living. 
feel SO 
before 


round never 


fe W 


have wished it, ‘‘with his boots on.’’ 

If | were to find fitting words to describe Bill 
Howard’s attitude toward life, I think I would 
quote from Teddy Roosevelt’s familiar exhorta- 
tion to young men: ‘‘In football 
game: don’t foul and don’t shirk, but hit the 
line hard.”’ E. W. LirrLerievp, 

Albany, N. Y. 


life as in a 


» os ‘s 
Coming Events 
Forest Products Research Society Meeting 


The third annual national 
Forest Produets Research Society iS to be held 


meeting of the 


at the Civic Auditorium in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
on May 2-4. This will be the 
only national meeting of the Society this year. 


meeting which 
will be open to nonmembers as well as members 
and is expected to draw an attendance of more 
than 500 persons from all parts of the United 
States and Canada 

Six technical sessions have been scheduled. 
The general subjects to be discussed include raw 
material and its preparation, furniture and ply- 
wood, chemical utilization of wood, machining 
of wood, technical development of research, and 


seasoning 
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The Society extends an invitation to everyone 
interested in forest products to attend this 
It is not necessary to be a member. 
The Pantilind Hotel will be the headquarters 
in Grand Rapids. 

Address all queries to C. E. 
Secretary, 


meeting. 


Van Hagan, 
Products Research Society, 
Wis. 


Forest 


Box 2010, University Station, Madison 5, 


Gulf States Section 


The annual meeting of the Gulf States Section 
will be held in Nacogdoches, Texas, May 26, 27, 
and 28. 

Information 
tained from the 
Angle, Box 587, 


about the 
Section 


may be ob- 
Marvin G 
Nacogdoches, Texas. 


program 
secretary, 


Erratum 
On page 66, January issue, JOURNAL OF For- 
kSTRY ‘‘Fundamentals of Hardwood Logging’’ 
listed in ‘‘Current Literature’’ should read 
‘*Fundamentals of Logging.”’ 


Austrian Consolidated Form for 
Management Data 

A single form for recording stand and site 
descriptions, a 10-vear working plan, execution 
of the plan, and proposals for the next 10-year 
plan has come into use on the state forests (that 
is, forests owned by the national government 
of Austria. The form is printed on sheets 14 
inches wide by 19 inches long, with half of the 
form on each side of the sheet. In use, how 
ever, all the data pertaining to a given area 
are entered on opposite pages, making the form 
in effect 28 inches wide by 19 inches long. Stand 
and site data and working plan are typed on 
the sheets, and the sheets are then bound into 
When the volume is opened, the two 
facing pages contain all the data for any given 
area. As the plan is earried out, additional 
data are entered by hand. The bound volume 
for a 50,000-acre forest in the Salzburg Alps 
is 3 inches thick. A series of these volumes for 
successive 10-vear periods constitutes a detailed 
history of the forest. 

The column headings and rulings, seale 1/1.6, 
together with typical column entries, are repro- 
duced in the accompanying tabulation. 


a volume. 
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Brief comment on and explanation of some 
of the columns is given below. 


Column numbers are not used on the original 


They are used here only to emphasize 


form 


the continuity of the 
and for convenience in diseussing the form 


strip of column headings 


some eases, mention of the 


Column 4. In 
soil class would appear to be desirable. 
Column 7 In the forest from which these 
data were taken, site quality was indicated in 
some cases on a seale of ten divisions, although 
Austrian handbooks invariably use a 


scale of five divisions. 


lorestrs 
Column 12. Column 9 multiplied by column 
10 

Column 13 
11 

Column 14. The German for the heading of 
this column is ‘*‘ Wirtsehaftliche 
which might be translated as management treat- 
Column 21 shows the par- 
thinning, reproduction cut- 


of the general sys- 


Column 9 multiplied by column 


Behandlung,’ 
ment or handling 
ticular cutting (e.g., 
ting, final harvest cutting 
tem of column 14. 


Column 19. Columns 17 plus 18 


Column 27. Column 23 plus column 25. Dee. 


is abbreviation for deciduous. 
Column 24 plus column 26. Con 


is abbreviation for coniferous 


Column 28. 
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Column 29. Sum of columns 23 through 26 
or 27 and 28 
Sum of items in column 29. 
Although some data are miss- 


Column 30. 

Columns 33-42. 
ing from these columns, enough is given to show 
the use of this part of the form. Note that the 
item 1.30 in column 41 is the sum of the items 
in Column 39. 

Doubtless this form would be even more effee 
tive if provision were made for financial data 
and man-hours. 

A map of the forest at a seale of 1/20,000 
(1 in. 1,666 ft.) supplements the form. This 
map shows the villages and highways surround 
ing the forest, the forest roads and paths, drain 
age, compartments and subeompartments, and, 
by means of contrasting colors and symbols, 20 
vear age-classes and kind of work to be done 
on each area (if any) during the period coy 
ered by the plan. The quality of the drafting 
is high. Data is gathered in the field in suitably 
ruled As the plan is earried out, 
progress is plotted on a map in the office (seale 
1 in. 225 ft.). About one technically trained 
forester is employed per 4,500 acres and one 


notebooks. 


vear-round forest worker per 400 aeres. 

This form and the supplementary maps indi 
cate the extent of the data and manpower re- 
quired for the practice of intensive forestry. 

Merton Henry, 
Bevans, N. J 





We Present 


Sherman Adams 


WHEN Governor Sherman Adams declared in 
his inaugural address at Concord, New Hamp 
shire, on January 6, 1949, ‘* Better forest man 
part 
vation,’’ he was not voicing pretty phrases coined 
On the contrary, he 
forthright 
ments of a woods-wise forester, who has always 


agement is an essential of sound conser 


by someone else. Was CX 
pressing with conviction the senti 
both the forests and the trees. 

or the first 1935, Gifford 
Pinchot completed his second term as governor 


seen 
time since when 
of Pennsylvania, an active member of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters is the chief execu- 
one of these United States. 

Whether the State’s 
can succeed in finding that happy compromise 
individual ’s 
and 
outright federal regulation of cutting practices 


tive of 


Granite new governor 
deeide 
timber and 


between the freedom to 


where, when, how to eut his 
is a question that will be observed as closely by 
he forestry profession at large as in Governor 
Adams’ 
area is woodland. 

The Kast 
Dover, Vermont, in 1899, a deseendant of Henry 
Adams, Quine 
braneh of the Adams family, 
John and Samuel of 


home state, where SO pereent of the 


Forester-Governor was born in 


founder of the Massachusetts 
among whom were 
Revolutionary fame 
Soon after Sherman's birth, the Adams family 
moved to Providence, Rhode Island, where their 
son attended elementary and high sehool, before 
Dartmouth Hanover, New 
Hampshire, in 1916 White Moun 
tains proved an effective antidote for the indus 
trial surroundings of 
heeame an active member of the Dartmouth Out 
ing Club. 
junior vear and was elected president the next 


entering College at 


The nearby 
his sehool vears and he 
Ile served as its seeretary during his 


vear. As his eleetion campaign prospectus ex 
plained, ‘‘His association with the Dartmouth 
Outing Club attracted him to New Hampshire 
permanently. ”’ 

Upon graduation in 1920 he decided to find 
work somewhere in northern New’ England. 
While his turned to the cities for 
their graduate studies or professional employ 


classmates 


ment, Adams took the nearest job that suited 
his liking 


as a sealer at a loveing eamp oper 


ated by the Black River Lumber Company in 
Vermont. 

It wasn't long before the boss became ill and 
the young sealer had a chance to prove what a 
college education and a personal interest in the 
Under 


his management, logging costs were soon drop- 


forests and their people could produce. 


ping as production steadily climbed. 

The company’s main office noticed the increas 
ing efficiency of its Vermont braneh and within 
® short time Adams became woods superinten 
dent of the Parker-Young Company at Lineoln. 
New Hampshire, where he has made his home 
ever since 

For nearly twenty years it was his responsi 
bility to loeate, end deliver to the mill the 
one hundred fifty cords of pulpwood needed to 


log, 


keep its digesters operating each day in the vear 
end 5-10 million board feet used in its sawmills 
annually. In the meantime he became a Junior 
Member of the Society of American Foresters 
in 1980 and a Senior Member in 1939, 


In 1940 he decided to enter competitive pub 


SHERMAN ADAMS 
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lie service. Unlike some foresters who prefer 
the security of civil service or others who cherish 
the higher salaries of private employment, 
Adams sought to promote his ideals in the vieis- 
situdes of state polities. 

In that year he was elected to the New Hamp- 
shire House of Representatives and served as the 
chairman of its Committee on Labor. Two years 
later he was elected unanimously Speaker of 
the House, which lays claim to the title of being 
the second largest legislative body in the United 
States with its four hundred independent- 
minded members 

In 1944 Adams was elected to Congress where, 
as one of the two Representatives from New 
Hampshire, he served on the Flood Control and 
Labor Committees later he ran 
against the ineumbent and was de- 
feated in the Republican primary by 157 votes 
on the recount, out of a total of 46,024 east. 

Now in 1949 Sherman Adams finds himself 
one of the few new Republican governors in any 
of the states. He also finds himself the chief 
executive of a state with declining tax revenues 
financial obligations. 


Two vears 


governor 


and inereasing 


Adams is a genuine “family man.” In 1923 
he became the proud husband of Rachel White 
of Mount Holly, Vermont, and today he is the 
father of three talented daughters and a prom- 
ising son, twelve-year-old Sam. 

Sherman Adams’ affiliations with forestry as 
sociations are too lengthy to list in this sum 
Suffice it to say that he long-time 
director of the Northeastern Lumber Manufac 
turers Association, a veteran the 
Executive Committee of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of New Hampshire recent 
president of the White Mountains Region Asso- 
ciation, and an active director of the New Eng- 


mary. is a 


member of 


Forests, a 


land Couneil. 

As the author of the 1941 State law creating 
forest advisory boards and the first chairman 
of the Grafton County Forest Advisory Board 
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the new governor is personally aware of the op 
portunities and limitations of such groups. 

liis personal views on forest policy were ex- 
pressed in a address at the 1936 
Silver Jubilee observing the passage of the 
Weeks Act at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
in which he coneluded, ‘‘For a common under- 
standing, industry must be more and more con- 
scious of the publie interest, willing to cooper- 
ate, collaborate and capitulate in the publie 
welfare, while the recreational majority must 
concede to industry its rightful inheritance, the 
means to survive and feed its people. With a 
more general understanding of the inherent re- 
sponsibilities of publie ownership will come a 
consciousness of the respective provinces of the 
various interests in our national The 
no more and no 


signifieant 


forests. 
provinee of industry ean be 
less than the inheritance of its legitimate birth- 
right.’’ 

More recently, in 1948, as spokesman for the 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers Associa 
tion, Governor Adams stated in part in the asso- 
ciation’s impressive publication, Serving the 
Nation’s Greatest Lumber Market; ‘‘ Regardless 
of statements from some sources indicating that 
growth has exceeded the eut in the Northeast 
in recent vears, the depletion of merehantable 
timber resources since 1939 is severe. The prob 
as we view it, is not an insurmountable 
one. We believe that through the cooperation 
of landowners, lumber producers, state and fed 
the basis of a 


lem, 


eral agencies and the publie, 
sound publie forest poliey ean be determined 


and followed.’’ 


Foresters have preached their gospel in many , 


locations from the deacon seat of a logging camp 
What a one-time woods 
he has beeome the gov- 


to the Halls of Congress. 
boss will do, now that 
ernor of one of our states, remains to be seen, 
but his many associates in the Society of Ameri- 
ean Foresters wish him well. 


Ropert S. MONAHAN. 





Points of View 


Effect of Shade on Loblolly Pine 


W.S. Wahlenberg’s interesting study ‘‘ Effect 
of Forest Shade and Openings on Loblolly Pine 
Seedlings’’ establishes the fact that increasing 
high shade is increasingly detrimental to the 
survival and growth of loblolly pine seedlings. 
Beeause of the seedlings exposed to side light, 58 
percent survived 5 years, growing .7 foot per 
year, and the same in small openings 15 to 30 
feet wide, the author draws the conelusion that 
this rate of survival and growth permits of the 
practice of single tree selection forestry, on a 
5-vear cutting evele. From these premises it 
follows that fire must be excluded as a means 
of securing proper ground conditions for  re- 
production and this is the theory practiced on 
the Crossett Experimental Forest where the 
study was made. 

The author savs nothing about the effect of 
low shade of brush in preventing reproduction 
of this pine, and in killing those seedlings that 
germinate under such conditions. The re- 
viewer's experiment in Urania, La., whose ree- 
ords run from 1931 to date, continues to show 
deaths occurring in pine saplings at an average 
of 5 vears after they have become overtopped 
by hardwood growth. No pine that started 2 
or more vears after the initial fire and seeding 
has so far survived longer than this after the 
overlapping oceurred. Those that started in 
the same vear with the hardwood sprouts have 
outgrown them 25 pereent in height. 

The old French proverb for preparing rabbit 
stew—‘‘First eateh yvour rabbit’’—applies ap- 
propriately to the problem of bringing loblolly 
pine reproduction through hardwood competi- 
tion. First get your reproduction. If fire is 
excluded continuously from this type, hard- 
woods have a very strong competitive advantage 
in occupying small openings, or coming in as 
the result of thinnings. It was strikingly evi- 
dent in the Urania experiment ahove mentioned, 
that the hardwoods which were shaded possessed 
far greater ability to survive than did the pine. 

This fact was adequately accounted for by 
Kozlowski and Scholtes in their recent article? 
in the JouRNAL oF Forestry for October 1948, 

*Kozlowski, T. T. and W. H. Scholtes. Growth of 


root hairs on pine and hardwoods in the Piedmont. 
Jour. Forestry $6:750-754. 1948. 
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in which they showed that the total length of 
root of l-year seedlings of white oak was 2.4 
times that of pine seedlings of the same age, 
while for 7-weeks old black locust seedlings the 
root surface area was nearly 12 times that of 
corresponding loblolly pine seedlings. The rela- 
tively greater ability to capture soil moisture 
combined with their probably greater tolerance 
of shade enables the hardwood understory to 
suppress and kill the small pines. 

Were it not for low hardwood competition, 
and only in its absence, the loblolly pine seed- 
lings can and do survive for periods up to 20 
vears while retaining their capacity for recov- 
ery and normal height growth. These conditions 
exist in about a half shade of high forest, but 
never in my experience under dogwood or any 
other low hardwood shade, whieh is fatal to the 
pine seedlings. I have never known loblolly 
seedlings to grow up through such brush, ex- 
cept when they invade longleaf pine sites and 
compete with blackjack oaks. 

My conclusion is that because of these prob- 
lems, widely eneountered in this type, the single 
tree selection system on a 5-year eutting cycle 
will prove a failure except in situations where 
initial hardwood competition is not encountered. 

H. HW. CHAPMAN. 


Daas 
»h 


Oo 


( 


“General Education for Students 
of Forestry” 

The editorial ‘‘General Edueation for Stu- 
dents of Forestry’? in the August, 1948 issue 
of the JouRNAL or Forestry describes concisely 
but fully the aims of a college education with 
specialization in forestry. The enumeration of 
what that education should achieve brings into 
sharp foeus the major educational problem of 
today—how to accomplish the task in four years. 

The only answer to that problem is to increase 
the period of formal training to five vears. The 
undergraduate college course of studv was 
adopted when the total of general and technical 
knowledge was so meager that it could be en- 
compassed in a four-vear college course. 

Obviously, research has increased the amount 
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of forestry knowledge that should be imparted 
to the professional students. Also, the greater 
complexity of the modern community and re- 
field of human relationship has 
placed before pro 


search in the 
added much that should be 
fessional men of all kinds if they are to assume 
intelligent leadership. 
training was adequate in the horse and buggy 
days when the four-vear college curricula were 
adopted, that period of training is no 
longer adequate 

The details of adjusting to a five-vear cur 
ricula, and the inereased cost of such a length- 


So where four years of 


short 


ened period of training both to the state and to 
the individual, must not prevent 
from serving the purpose for which they were 
established, to train and 
leadership in making this world a better place 
to live in. Today, restricted by the woefully in 


universities 


men women to give 


adequate and antiquated concept of four vears 
of training, they are not meeting the challenge 
of a modern world. Even though the complexity 
of human life has inereased and technological 
knowledge inereased to meet this situation, the 
university still retains the time honored pattern 
of a hundred vears ago 
P. A. HERBERT, 


Vichiqan State Colleqe. 


— - 


bh ® b 


Blister Rust 


Mr. Hirt’s paper in JourNaL or ForESTRY 


December, cohcerning white pine blister rust re- 


minds me that I made a long-time study of the 
disease which never has been reported 

When I retired in 1922 to a typical white pine 
area in Vermont where blister was present but 
doing little harm, | with several neighbors, re 
solved to devote our area to a show-down of what 
Nature intended to do. Frankly I was urged to 
this doubt that the blight 
dangerous as it was reported to be, or was likely 


test by a was as 
to repeat our experience with Chestnut blight. 
In this test we contented ourselves chiefly with 
seyond that we carefully 
limited our 
mighty 


‘*watcehful waiting.’’ 


spared all wild gooseberries and 
cutting to the dead and dying trees 
few. While this was going on observations in 
other parts of Vermont indicated that our im- 
mediate section was not specially favored. 


At the end of twenty vears, about 1944, T have 
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no copy, | reported my facts and observations to 
the Bureau of Plant Industry and suggested that 
the disease is not so widespread, and perhaps 
not so dangerous, as we are still told that it is 
My communieation is still unacknowledged 
probably ‘‘lost*’ as unwelcome reports sometimes 
are. 

I am rather disappointed that this contribu 
tion to our understanding of this threat to our 
white pine forests has not been taken up: this 
is written in the hope that my effort will be fol 
lowed up 


ALFRED GASKILL. 


February 8, 1949 
Dr. Hardy L. Shirley 

New York State College of Forestry 

Syracuse 10, New York 

Dear Hardy: 

Your letter of January 28 regarding the note 
on white pine blister rust that Gaskill wishes to 
publish in the JouRNAL OF ForRESTRY came in 

Hansbrough was with us 
About 2 vears ago, James F. Martin, 


while Ray here at 
Beltsville 
in charge of blister rust control, Bureau of En 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, requested our 
Division to go over the reports of the blister 
rust control work in the Northeast and appraise 
the work accomplished by the control program 
in that area. We assigned the task to Perley 
Spaulding and Ray Hansbrough. Ray, therefore, 
has all of this fresh in mind. I asked him to sup 
ply some information which I could send on to 
you and he has kindly done so. His comments, 
copy attached, express much the same opinion 
as that furnished by Dr. Hirt. 

Mr. Gravatt has taken up with Dr. Martin the 
viewpoints and inquiry raised by Mr. Gaskill 
Dr. Martin recalled that blister 
ficials stationed in the field have visited Mr. Gas 
kill and have inspected his estate at Brandon. 
The first 
1946, and the second on September 
With Dr. Martin’s kind 


permission we are forwarding to you a copy of 


rust control of 


Vermont inspection was made on 
August 6, 


12 of the same year. 


the report and of correspondence pertaining to 
It will be 
noted from these enclosures that there are only 
a few ribes plants on Mr. Gaskill’s estate and 
that white pine blister rust was not at all seri- 
ous there, although some cankers were found 


the field trips on which it was based 


I am at a loss to know what became of the re 
port that Mr. Gaskill sent to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry in about the vear 1944. We have not 
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the report in this Division. I am ex- 
tremely sorry about this. Mr. Gaskill surely was 
entitled to an acknowledgment of his contribu- 


located 


tion. 

We are returning the enclosures forwarded 
to me with your letter of January 28. | 

It is our view that blister rust control is now 
being operated much along the lines that Mr. 
Inspections are made and 
eradication is out mainly where the 
abundance of ribes and of rust and consequent 


Gaskill recommends. 
carried 


risk to the pines warrant the operation. If furth- 
er information is desired regarding Mr. Gaskill’s 
inquiry and recommendations we are sure Dr. 
Martin will be glad to cooperate and have his 
field men look into the situation. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Lee M. Hurtcuins, 
Head Pathologist in 


Editor’s Note: The opinions of Dr. Hirt and 
Dr. Hansbrough referred to by Dr. Hutchins 
Virulence of attack by blister rust varies 
considerably with location. In a few locations 
the attack is mild. Generally white pine is 
highly susceptible and rust control the only ef- 
fective means of saving it. They feel that contro] 
efforts should not be 


Charge. 


are: 


lessened. 


In Defense (Not Praise) of the 
Swivel Chair Forester 


Ilenry I. Baldwin’s observations in the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL on the paradox of finding so many 
foresters in our cities must have caused many 
a twinge of nostalgic 
pain within the bosom of ex-dirt foresters. For 
in a limited sense Hlenry is right in hkening 
the urban The 
trouble is that vou ean neither understand nor 
solve the problem within the frame of reference 
Henry, namely that of the forest 
Cities, despite all of 


conscience and many a 


forester to a fish out of water. 


suggested by 
and the 


forest worker 
their deficiencies 


and it must be noted that no 
urban dweller escapes them—are a characteris 
tic product of Western civilization. They 
brought into existenee by realistic forees within 


were 


our economie and social life, and continue to lain 


to meet the special needs and functions for 


which they were established. 
and their products 
only as they contribute to 


become ‘‘re 
the 


Forests 


sourees”” vast 
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web of our human value system. They are part 
of that web today, indistinguishable in the main 
from, say, iron, oil, or wheat. No more impor- 
tant, and no less. No more independent, and 
no less. 

Incorporated into every known system which 
displays what we term ‘‘organization’’ there 
are specialized structures that perform the fune- 
tions of communication and control. In our 
culture the processes of communication and con- 
trol generally come to focus and are integrated 
within cities—more specifically within the minds 
of groups or individuals that spend most of 
their time reeeiving intelligence, relating this 
data to a broader matrix of social and eeonomie 
purpose, and making decisions which are fed 
back into the ‘‘motor’’ parts of the social strue- 
ture for action. Forest products are not grown, 
harvested, processed and distributed to users 
in a vacuum. All of these activities take place 
in relationship to a host of other interdependent 
activities. If there are problems of publie poliey, 
then one finds it convenient to be close to the 
and political leaders of the 
munity, state, or nation. If there are problems 
of finance and eredit, then it makes sense to be 
close to the banks and insuranee companies. If 
there are marketing and distribution problems, 
it is sound to operate close to the major centers 


legislators eom 


of consumption. One must not confuse the city’s 
inefficient use of individual lives with its demon- 
strated efficieney for serving as a central nerv- 
ous svstem for eeonomie society. 

It’s fun to dream of the day when the tele- 
phone, radio, television, and jet propulsion may 
change all this and the centralization 
trend, putting society back on a diffused small- 
town basis. T doubt that the teehnologieal po 
tentiality of decentralization will be realized 
until we develop and apply a comparable science 


reverse 


of psychology whieh banishes (if indeed this is 
the need 
with fellow human 


either possible or desirable for gre 
various face-to-face contact 
beings. 

My point is that a certain number of foresters 
are compelled to work and live in cities. Just 
what the percentage is at a given time repre- 
sents a measure of our efficiency in the art of 
control and = organization of 
human erant that the urban part 
of the forestry hierarchy can become danger- 


communieation, 
energies, I 


ously top-heavy, even parasitic. This is true of 
every enterprise, not just forestry alone. 

If one accepts the premise, then, that a cer 
fain percentage of foresters must leave the for- 
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est—in order that woods forestry may be effee- 
the nature of the problem is 
Now the problem is one 
find the 
equipped and adapted to the rigors of swivel- 


tively earried on 
significantly changed 
how to best 


of selection, forester 


chair forestry. This in turn brings us to face 
with the fact that there are various degrees of 
removal or abstractness involved, ranging from 
staff work for the United Nations’ F.A.O. on 
down to the most ‘earthy ** situation. 

There are compensations in swivel-chair for- 
estry, just as some engineers are satisfied to 


design dams they do not build or planes they 


EE 
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never fly. Research and operating reports may 
be a poor substitute for the scent of pines and 
the ring of an axe, but they are intelligible and 
can serve as observations sufficiently valid to 
permit decision making. Let’s be realistie in our 
rather the 
faet that some foresters have to get out of the 
Perhaps their health, happiness, and 
effectiveness leave something to be desired. On 
the other hand, where would we be without 
them? 


appraisal of the urban forester, or 


wo rds. 


Howarp E. Batu, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Abstract of Master’s Thesis 


Effects of Treatments to Induce 
Valuable 
of Idaho, Moscow 

TH 


dormancy problems of 


Germination of 
for Soil Conservation Plantings. 


Needs of Several 


By John P 


spectes 


Krier, University 


SIX species are reviewed: J unipe rus accide ntalis, 


Tunipe rus scopulorum, Prunus emarginata, Rhamnus purshiana, Sorbus sitchen- 


sis, and Symphoricarpos racemosus 


dormacy and, 


individual problems involved are described 
cation in various media at constant temperatures for periods up to 


seed coat 


The attempts to effect the breaking of the 
or, the increase in germinative energy according to the specific 


oo 


stratifi- 


weeks, 


Treatments included 


‘scarification’’ by periods of soaking in concentrated sulphuric acid 


up to eight hours, and investigation of the effects of soaking seeds in thiourea 


solutions before stratification 


Both species of Junipe rus indicated a need for eold stratification periods 


longer than twenty weeks. They did not appear to have been injured by one 


hour in aeid. 


Prunus emarginata gave no response to treatment. 


Eight-hour acid treat- 


ment appeared the maximum possible without injury. 


Rhamnus purshiana was not visibly affected by thiourea as used. 


Sorbus sitchensis germination inerease appears probable with stratification 


periods over 25 weeks in peat 


utilized in 2 percent solution and was found 


composition of seeds in stratification 


Symphoricarpos racemosus responded no better than in 


Arasan 


fungieide 
effective in preventing fungal de 


“SE.’ a commercial Was 


previous treat- 


ments and, as with them, good germination occurred in cold stratifieation but 


ceased when planted at room temperature 


Secondary dormancy apparently 


occurred, and need for a specific germination temperature was indicated 
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Present and Prospective. 
42 p. Newsprint Service 
1948. $1. 


Forestry in Germany 
sv C. A. Schenck. 
Sureau, New York. 


In this pamphlet, Dr. Schenck attempts to 
that ‘‘the West Europe is 
closely interwoven with the salvation of the Ger- 
man forests, and that a flourishing West Europe 
requires flourishing German forests.’ 

It is only natural that a 
would be inclined to take a pessimistic view of 
the present situation, and perhaps Dr. Schenck 
little. For example, 
a few anxious vears of over 


show salvation of 


German forester 


may have exaggerated a 
the assertions that ‘‘ 
cutting have been enough to destroy forever the 
equilibrium of production and consumption,’’ 
and that ‘‘ whatever the rate of afforestation may 
be, ... the efficiency of German forestry is sure 
to have the year 1957 or 
earlier.’’ Forever is a long time. The estimate 
of 17 the 


French zone in 1946 may be exaggerated, as Dr. 


grone forever by 


million festmeters exported from 
Schenck indicates, but his conversion to board- 
feet equivalent certainly is; it would be nearer 
4 billion than 68 billion. 

The author attributes the state of 


affairs to the long period of overcutting (for in- 


present 


stance, in Baden the cut was increased from the 
pre-Hitler 56 cubie feet per acre to 136 eubie 
feet in 1947); the failure of natural and artifi- 
cial reforestation to keep up with the cutting 
(although the American zone is ‘‘decidedly bet- 
than the other zones in this respect) ; the 
skilled woodsmen, 
of these groups 


ter’ 


shortage of foresters and 
‘*denazification’’ 


(more sweeping in the American zone than else- 


caused by the 


where); and the shortage of efficient tools and 
fails to mention that some of 
done to 


equipment. He 
the heaviest overcutting was salvage 
timber that had been damaged by insect infes- 
tations, storms, and fire. 

It is easy to understand and sympathize with 
Dr. Schenck’s complaint that so much good tim- 
ber has been ‘‘wasted’’ for fuel when there is 
a shortage of timber for pulp and other prod- 
ucts. One may well ask, however, whether the 
German people’s need for heat was not as urgent 
as their need for paper, and whether the wood— 


which was available—was wasted when used to 


provide the necessary fuel in an 
when other materials could not be had 


emergency, 


There can be no doubt that the German for- 
ests have suffered and are still suffering severely 
from the short-sighted vengeance-inspired pol- 
The facts that 
the mismanagement was started by Géring—as 
Schenck admits—and that overcutting will have 
to be continued for some years to meet the essen- 


ices of the occupying powers. 


tial needs of Germany and her neighbors does 
not excuse deliberate and unnecessary reduction 
of the vield capacity of the forests. Yet this 
policy has been seriously proposed, officially and 
unofficially, by Americans and others, and to 
some extent has been adopted. It is hard to 
understand how any forester can support such 
a proposal. 

Dr. Schenck points out the insanity of the 
Allied Control Council’s program for removing 
practically all trees more than 80 years old, for 
the alleged purpose of eliminating Germany’s 
power to make war. He asserts that it will 
eliminate production of railroad ties, pulpwood, 
mine props, and most of the lumber and econ- 
struction timber. This would hardly be true 
of mine props and pulpwood, which normally 
are cut from trees less than 80 years old. In 
fact, reduction of rotation to 80 years would not 
decrease the potential production of pulpwood, 
which is most emphasized in the ‘‘war poten- 
tial’’ theory because of its use in making cellu- 
lose products. As Schenck says, ‘‘the annihila- 
tion of the war potential of the German forests 
brings about necessarily a grievous diminution 
of the peace potential of all West Europe.’’ He 
‘“Would it better, instead of de- 
stroving them, to place the German forests—like 
the German coal mines—under an international 
control and actually try and increase their pro- 
ductiveness? Why would it not be a good plank 
in the good Marshall plan to demand: ‘The for- 
ests of Germany shall be conserved and improved 
for the benefit of all West Europe.’ ’’ 

These sentiments bring to mind Gifford Pin- 
chot’s the American Scientific 
Congress in 1940 in which he said: 


not be 


asKS : 


address before 


‘*Needless waste or destruction of necessary 


resources anywhere threatens or will threaten, 
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sooner or later, the welfare and security of peo 
ples everywhere. Conservation is clearly a world 
necessity, not only for enduring prosperity but 
also for permanent peace War is still an in- 
strument of national policy for the safeguarding 
of natural resources or for securing them from 
other nations. Hence international cooperation 
in conserving, utilizing, and distributing natural 
resources to the mutual advantage of all nations 
might 


of all obstacles to a just and permanent world 


well remove one of the most dangerous 
peace. ’’ 

It is unfortunate, not only for Germany but 
for the world, that these principles could not 
have served as the basis for the Allies’ policy 
for dealing with the German forest resources 


W. N. SpPARHAWK 
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1 Manual of the 
Alexander L. Howard 
Maemillan & Co., 
1948. $11. 


When 
took the 
plants, he 


Timbe rs of the 
3rd ed 
London 


World. By 
751 pp. Illus 


and New York 


Karl Linné (Linnaeus) under 
task of animals and 
is presumed to have done it because 
not only differed from 


language to language, but 


von 
naming all the 
the names then in use 
lacked scientific ae- 
curacy and usefulness. The trouble with com- 
mon names in Linnaeus’ time, and in our own, 
is that they often fail to indicate relationships 
In short, they do not lend themselves to classi 
The Swedish savant’s brilliant solution 
of this difficulty double 


based on root-words 


fication 
invention of 
and Latin 
Thus all oaks receive the name Quercus, and 


was the 
names Greek 


each kind has a second name to distinguish its 
species 
Despite the two hundred years of scientific 


precedent since Linnaeus” arrangement of 
plants according to their families, classes, and 
genera, an occasional book is still published with 
That is 
what the author did in the present instance 

The late 


the first 


the trees arranged on some other basis 


Alexander L. Howard brought out 
edition of Timbers of the World in 
1920. It had been in 1918 at the end 
of the first world The second edition ap 
peared in 1934 
but not 
1946 


names, if 


finished 
war 
This third edition was almost, 
quite, completed before his death in 
In this as in previous editions, common 
have been used for the 


well known. 
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alphabetical headings; alternative vernacular 
names together with botanical names have been 
added where possible. 

That the author’s system of an alphabetical 
order based on common names has distinct merit 
in a work of this kind is self evident. That it 
also leads to some confusion is unfortunately 
true. 

By way of example, let us consider hemlock. 
Using the author’s alphabetical system we turn 
to hemlock and find listed Hemlock, mountain 
and Hemlock, two Pacific Northwest 
species. But what about eastern hemlock and the 
asiatic species. To locate them we look up Tsuga 
and find JT. sieboldii and T. dumosa, but still 
no T. The index, 
is, does not help us. Has eastern hemlock been 
omitted? No. By chance we find it listed under 
hemlock 


Similar vagaries will be 


western, 


canadensis voluminous as it 


Npruce, 
the 
listing of the many species which comprise this 
book. For example, Douglas fir will be found 
listed under the name of British Columbia pine ; 
our English cousins probably stick to this name 
for the same reason that the British Admiralty 


encountered in 


early in the recent war insisted on stating its 
requirements for Douglas fir as Oregon pine. 
Lest it be assumed that these comments are 
made in any carping sense, this reviewer hastens 
to explain that they are simply mentioned to in 
dicate that, in order to obtain full benefit from 
this volume as a reference work, one needs to 
employ a certain amount of intelligent coopera- 
tion. If it is a tree, the author doubtless has it 
listed somewhere, though perhaps not where an 
American would expect to find it. The user of 
this reference work must remember that its ori 
ginal purpose was to provide information on the 
principal timbers of the world of importance to 
British importers. This is not to say that it has 
little value for American users; in point of fact, 
the author has drawn heavily on the writings of 
Record and F. W 


books on the timbers of the western hemisphere 


Samuel .J Foxworthy whose 


and of Malaya and the Philippines are standard 
works in their fields 

Extremely valuable portions of the book are 
the several indexes. In one the author provides 
a list of the timbers of the world classified ae 
cording to the country of origin. In addition to 


the usual general index, he has an index of 


scientific names and, perhaps most helpful of 
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all in a work of this sort, an index of vernacular 
names. One obtains some conception of the 
world-wide ramifications of tree nomenclature 
in the 47 double-column pages of this index of 
vernacular names. 

More than 1500 species are described. In gen- 
eral 
scientific 


each description gives the common and 
names, vernacular names, 
place of origin, weight of the wood, and other 
information concerning its appearance, proper- 
ties, commercial possibilities, and bibliographical 


country or 


references. 

Truly a monumental work, this manual is a 
veritable treasury of knowledge about the 
world’s timbers and the trees from which they 
come. Because of its global coverage, no other 
volume in English even approaches its scope. 
Although its especial value is as a source of ref- 
erence, the the book will provide many hours of 
interesting reading about the strange trees and 
the exotic woods of faraway places. 

HENRY CLEPPER 


{ Survey of State Forestry Administration in 
Ohio. By Alfred B. Hastings and John B. 
Woods. 44 pp. Joint committee of the Society 
of American Foresters and Charles Lathrop 
Pack, Forestry Foundation, Washington, D. C 
1947. 


The conclusions of this study are presented 
in sixteen recommendations supported by brief, 
but cogent, presentations of facts. 

Of the 3,700,000 acres of forest land in Ohio, 
the yearly growth in saw timber is estimated at 
less than 60 board feet per acre. Ninety-five per- 
cent of these obviously understocked woodlands 
are in private ownership. The report states that 
the slow progress of forestry in the state cannot 
be attributed to taxation. It suggests that one 
immediate need is to increase the farm forestry 
program to include 12 farm foresters rather than 
4 as at present, that the state nursery production 
should be stepped up from about 5 million to 
1314 million. These trees should be sold at a 
price which should eventually recover all costs 
other than for administration. 

It is further suggested that the state forests 
and forest park areas should be increased, with 
the objective of acquiring 25,000 acres a vear for 
the next twenty years to reach a total public 
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acreage of 600,000 acres. To obtain adequate 
fire protection for the entire forest area of the 
state was calculated at 6.1 cents per acre, and the 
report recommends a gradual increase in state 
appropriations for that purpose so that the ulti- 
mate goals may be reached. 

Funds for forest research are now considered 
inadequate in Ohio. The report urges a state 
appropriation of at least $20,000 a year for this 
purpose and recommends the establishment by 
the U. 
ter in the state. The Ohio Forestry Association 
is currently engaged in a campaign to raise a 
trust fund of $2,000,000 to be deposited with the 
state so that the income thereof would be avail- 
able for forest activities. It is also recommended 
that the College of Agriculture should require a 
minimum of three credit hours in farm forestry 
of all students who are prospective farmers, 


S. Forest Service of a forest research cen- 


farm planters, county agents, or vacational agri 
culture teachers. 

It is not to be expected that any reviewer 
with all of the recommendations 
For example, the report does not suggest that the 


would agree 
tax payers of Ohio should finance the forestry 
education of the young men of the state who de- 
sire to enter the profession. At least there should 
be a strong and complete preforestry curriculum 
at one state supported institution. The tax pa) 
ers of neighboring states are training Ohio’s 
foresters, and the lack of adequate professional 
training in the state has resulted in comparative- 
ly few Ohio young men entering the profession. 
The report suggests there is some duplication 
in farm forestry activities; it recommends that 
the allocation of responsibility should be along 
functional lines. It does not suggest where the 
division shall be, and even if it did, the reviewer 
believes any functional division is impossible to 
achieve except on paper. In his opinion there 
are only two ways of avoiding the waste of tax 


payers’ funds in the present scramble through- 


out the country to assist the private forest land- 
owners; one is to divide the responsibility on a 
special basis and the other is to place one agency 
in overall charge. 

Despite these minor differences of opinion, the 
reviewer applauds the courageous report and 
hopes that funds will be found to permit such 
surveys in many other states. 

Paut A. HERBERT, 
Michigan State College 
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Forest Pathology. By John Shaw Bovyee. 550 
2nd ed. MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
New York, N. Y. 1948. $6. 


first edition in 
mented on the author’s thoroughness and con- 
and his 
eareful selection of helpful references for those 


pp. Illus. 


pany, Ine 


Reviewers of the 1938 com- 


ciseness in assembling available data 
concerned with diseases of forest trees. The same 
high standards are maintained in bringing the 
book up-to-date on new developments in the field 
during the past ten years. 

Although revisions of text have been extensive, 
the new edition wisely retains the original ap- 
proach to the subject. Organization of contents 
again is based on the part and type of tree af- 
fected rather than on the taxonomic position of 
the casual fungi. 
the pathology of 
dinated as before, in order to avoid any sketch- 


Diseases of shade trees and 
forest products are subor- 
iness in covering forest tree disease problems. 
Approximately 1500 citations at the end of the 
various chapters leave little doubt as to the com- 
pleteness of literature review. These references 
represent not only several hundred papers on 
but substitution of recent 
publications rich in bibliographies for some of 
Foreign literature is used 
effectively to round out discussions of specific 


new work also the 


the earlier citations. 


diseases and to point out problems that could 
easily confront us 

A comparison of the two editions impresses 
one with recent developments in the field of 
forest pathology. These are indicated by changes 
in emphasis on previously mentioned diseases 
and the inclusion of a number of new problems. 
On the whole, the changes in space allotted sev- 
eral diseases are considered more in aceord with 
current thoughts on relative importance. For 
instance, southern workers will agree that the 
fusiform rust problem on slash and loblolly pine 
justified more attention than it received in the 
first edition. Undoubtedly, some readers will 
still feel that dubious im- 
portance are eiven undue coverage in compari- 


certain diseases of 
son to others of greater potential damage. The 
reviewer is one of these but realizes that absence 
of publications for reference by the author is 
primarily responsible for the situation. The ae- 
ceptance of the late G. G. Hedgcock’s taxonomie 
treatment of the pine-oak rusts is a particularly 
weleome change which should eliminate confu- 
sion in the names of some of our most common 
rusts of conifers. 

Among new tree diseases are the pole blight 
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of western white pine, little leaf of shortleaf pine, 
phloem necrosis of elm and wilt of oak in the 
mid-western states, mimosa wilt in the Appala- 
chians, canker stain of sycamore and Phymato- 
trichum root rot of various species in alkaline 
soils. The most important of these from a fores- 
try standpoint are the little leaf and pole blight 
diseases; the causes of these are unknown but 
their and effects fairly well 
known. The recent discovery that elm leaf hop- 
pers can transmit the virus causing phloem ne- 


symptoms are 


crosis makes the book somewhat out-of-date on 
this disease. 

In the field of products pathology, new but 
rather brief sections appear on such subjects as 
decay and other fungus deterioration of beats, 
aircraft, plywood, and glues. All these subjects 
were considered important lines of investigation 
during the war period. In discussing decay in 
buildings, the author understandably empha- 
sizes the causes and control of substructure de- 
terioration literature has dealt 
largely with this aspect. Actually, damage due 
of exterior lumber such as_ porches, 


because past 
to decay 
steps, siding, window sash and frames, ete. prob- 
ably takes a heavier toll in replacement costs. 

A timely new paragraph in the concluding 
chapter advises caution in accepting the early 
promise of exotic or native trees outside of their 
natural habitat as a criterion of performance 
until maturity. Another caution that might have 
been stressed is that the experience with native 
diseases gained from old stands may prove mis- 
This 


realization already has led to some surprises 


leading when applied to young stands. 


and disappointments. 

The first edition has been considered standard 
equipment as a text and reference book for stu- 
dent use and for technical and practicing work- 
ers concerned with forest disease problems. The 
author should be complimented on making the 
second edition equally indispensable for those 
who wish to be currently informed. 

RautpH M. LINDGREN, 
Division of Forest Pathology. 
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Genetics in Swedish Forestry Practice. By Bertil 
Lindquist. 173 pp. Illus. Svenska Skogsvard- 
foreingens férlag, Stockholm. The Chronica 
Botanica Company, Waltham, Mass. 1948. 
How every practicing forester can make im- 

mediate, effective use of genetics to improve for- 
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est production is the message of this publication. 
The method suggested is the purposeful selection 
of the best trees to be the parents of all new 
stands, whether naturally reproduced or planted. 
The meat of the message is not new to American 
But 


venetics is 


foresters in our literature, selection as a 


phase of usually touched on in 
treatises on tree breeding where it must compete 
with the intriguing subject of hybridization, or 
in seed manuals where it is diluted by details 
and statistics on collection, storage, pretreatment, 
Hlere is a book on all the 


ways that selection is useful to practical for- 


and viability of seeds 


esters, and on selection alone, so that its impor- 
tance stands out clearly and forcefully—a_ book 
that pulls us up short by revealing unmistakably 
the truth of a lesson we once half-learned and 
had nearly forgotten: You ean’t expect to grow 
good trees from poor parents. 

Henry Baldwin in his review of the Swedish 
version of the publication (JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
for May, 1948) reviewer 
venture to state that a book is a significant new 
contribution to The present volume 


said, ‘‘Seldom can a 


forestrv. 
may well prove to be one of the most important 
contributions recently published and its coming 
into English should be eagerly 
foresters to whom the original is 
Here is the translation and the 
English is excellent. The author’s English 
friends whose cooperation he acknowledges are 


translation 
awaited by 


inaccessible ae 


to be congratulated, for the text is readable and 
understandable. 

Lindquist’s chapter on the deterioration of 
resulting from eutting the 
trees and leaving the runts to 


forests 
best 
breed is a reproof to us because we have done 


Sweden’s 
genetically 


the same thing. In attempted justification we 
ask, ‘‘But that 
erowns, crookedness, limbyness, slow growth, and 


has anybody proved broad 
susceptibility to rot. are inheritable?’’ Lindquist 
cites forty vears of experience in Denmark, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and Austria toward that proof 
the of the 


studies and says, ‘‘But the general results of 


He recognizes limitations of some 
the experiments should justify the conclusions 
that certain of the characteristics of our forest 
trees which are most important from a forestry 
point of view, such as rapidity of growth, and 


branch- and bole-ty pes, are subject to hereditary 


should be 
made.’’ The degenerate trees that have followed 
uncontrolled eutting Sweden 


variation of which practical use 


throughout are 
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warning enough of the risk of disregarding the 
evidence. 

The first step is to describe genetically desir- 
able trees so that they can be recognized. In 
Sweden this job is well along for the dozen or 

that there. Lindquist 
takes 33 pages to cover the details. We have 
hardly begun work on our 100 or 150 important 
Kor some of them at least we 
shall want to choose fast growth, narrow crowns, 


so kinds of trees grow 


timber species. 


and tall straight boles, the qualities desired by 
the Swedes for their pine. 

Having determined what qualities we want 
and how to recognize the trees that possess them 
to a superb degree, we must begin to favor these 
elite trees in all our cuttings. Lindquist says, 
“The present opinion is that coursely branched 
trees in a voung stand never will attain the same 
good natural pruning as the slender-branched, 
narrow-crowned trees.”’ In diameter-limit eut- 
tings we fell the largest, tallest, cleanest, fastest- 
growing trees, forgetting that we may thereby 
be favoring those that by inheritance are rough- 
We broad- 


crowned, branchy trees as seed trees because they 


er and slower growing. choose 
Isn’t this wrong if we want 
slender-crowned, clean-boled trees in the next 
The man with the marking axe 
bear in mind, from the time of the first 


thinning forward, the need to work for a better 


have big cone crops. 


generation ? 
must 


second crop by eliminating the genetically un- 
desirable trees and by making the desirable ones 
ready to reproduce their kind. 

Where planting has to be done, its higher cost 
makes disregard for genetics even more wasteful. 
We have begun to be more careful to collect seeds 
near the planting site so that the trees will be 
But we have 
paid too little attention to gathering seeds from 


genetically suited to the climate. 
elite stands and elite trees. The Swedes. mean- 
while, have actually invaded our territory. They 
have come to the Lake States and sent back home 
cuttings from genetically desirable trees. Lind- 
quist uses a large part of his book to tell how 
they have scoured their own country for elite 
stands and trees, how carefully they control the 
collecting and distribution of seeds from them, 
how they have increased the supply of elite seed 
by making special seed-producing plantings from 
seeds or scions of elite trees, and how early and 
profuse fruiting of these plantings has been en- 
couraged by bark-ringing and by grafting the 
scions on to rootstock that is exceptionally florif- 
He shows that the extera of elite 


erous. cost 
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seed is far outweighed by the better quality of 


the crop and the shorter time required to grow 


it. Seed orchards assure a steady supply of 


Plant- 
fine- 


seed that can be economically harvested. 
and 


be closely 


stock of trees narrow-crowned 


ing 


branched by inheritance need not 
spaced to force natural pruning, and so costs in 
labor and trees can be saved. 

The book is full of fascinating details, suited 
for direct adoption here or suggesting modifica- 
It should be read widely 


by foresters in this country, so that we may be 


tions we could use 
inspired to pertect a sure method for improving 
our forests that have been neglected even under 
the most intensive of present practices. 
Jesse H. Buen 
& >» b 
Forestry and Forest Industries in the USSR 
After the War. By Dr. R. Buchholz. 14 pp. 
Reichsinstitut fuer Forstwirtschaft, Reinbek 
b. Hamburg, 1948 


This br 


tics on the forest and forest industries in Russia 


(rermany. 


‘hure includes the most recent statis- 


about which the author is a recognized authority. 
During the war he was an expert on Russian for- 
ests with the German Army of Occupation. He 
has published several books on the subject, but 
unfortunately the entire edition of his most re- 
cent book was destroved during the bombing 
fall of 1943 


summarized is a synopsis, and completes the ree- 


attack in the The material herewith 
ord so far as Is possible 

1. The post-war additions to the Russian for- 
est area aggregate 13 million hectares, or 32,110,- 
which the areas formerly in Fin- 
land are 3.0 million hectares (7,410,000 acres 
in Latvia 1.7 $.199,000 acres); in Es- 
thonia 0.9 Lithu- 
million, Poland 
; and the other ad- 
(or 2,717,000 acres) 


OOO acres. of 


million 
million (2,223,000 acres); in 
ania 0.9 (2,223,000 aeres) ; in 
5.5 million (13.585.000 acres 
ditions 1.1 


The proportion of forest in these areas varies 


million 


from a maximum of 50 percent in Finland to a 
low of 15 percent in Lithuania. 

Even before the beginning of the war the for- 
ests of the Baltic states and of Poland had been 
excessively cut. Consequently, little is expected 
from these until after a period of recovery. 

2. The new five-vear-plan for forestry of the 
Russian administration 1946- 
1950, and places emphasis on the reconstruction 
and development of the forest and of the forest 


covers the vears 


industries. This plan is not to be considered as 
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namely, it must 
be literally carried out, just like a law. Under 
it the various areas in the European and the 


a program, but as a directive; 


Asiatic part of Russia have been assigned definite 
figures for cutting by volume and by categories 
of material. g 
an enormous total; not less than 
eubie meters or 39,750 M bd. ft. 
material, and an almost equal quantity of fuel 


In the aggregate these represent 
159 thousand 
of construction 
wood. Spread over the entire Russian forest 
area of nearly 500 million hectares, or 1,235,- 
000,000 acres, this is very considerable utiliza- 
tion. It represents roughly one per cent of the 
growing stock of 33,846 thousand cubie meters, 
or 8.461.000 M bd. ft., 


, 


3. A special feature of the new five-vear plan 


of merchantable timber. 


is the relocation of many of the industries with 
respect. to sources of raw material, especially in 
the eastern part of Russia proper, and in Siberia 
is planned to open which 
hitherto had no markets. For example, in the 
farthest 
that there are 280 million hectares, or 


where it up areas 
estimated 
692 mil 
with an enormous volume 


eastern Siberian area it is 
lion acres, of forest 
present of 19 million cubie meters, or 4,750,000 
M bd. ft. There not less than 
meters, or 9.250 M bd. ft. are planned to be cut 


37 thousand cubie 


per year. 

In addition to the expansion of roads, it is also 
planned to improve the rivers for rafting and 
floating logs, a very important matter since it 


opens up areas that hitherto were inaccessible. 


t. In respect to the techical attainments, it 
is planned to expand and develop the production 
of various categories of wood; particularly the 
export material into Europe proper. Hitherto 
this difficult certain technical 
drawbacks whereby Russian export ham- 
pered. With the occupation of eastern Germany 
these difficulties are being overcome, and lumber 


was because of 


was 


and other forest products are increasingly being 
shipped into Europe where they find a ready 
market. This is also to a less extent true of the 
export of raw material, namely, pulpwood and 
mine timbers, 1936, have increas- 
ingly become an important fraction of the total. 

In all instances the Russian climatie factors 
exercise a controlling drawback, since many of 
the ports of export are closed by ice from five to 
six months of the year, and navigation lasts only 
from May until the beginning of October. 

5. Finally, since the end of the war, the Rus- 
sian government has paid particular heed to the 
development of its forest resources and realizes 


which, since 
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that in this respect it has a commanding position 
in the world. In Finland the loss of 10 percent 
of its forest area and 15 percent of its paper 
production to the Russians, together with the 
high demands for reparation, have enabled the 
USSR to dominate the situation. With respect 
to Sweden, which was heavily overcut during the 
war, there is little danger of competition, and 
of course Norway is even of less importance in 
(It should be noted these are Rus- 
not the 


this respect 
sian viewpoints; 
translator. ) 

As regards Canada, it is being written off as 
a “‘tributary of the U. S. A.,’’ and since the 
Ottawa conference in 1932, as a competitor only 
in the British markets where it has ‘‘ Empire 
preference’’ for its forest products. 


necessarily those of 


There remains then, the question which seems 
enter into the Russian viewpoint; 
namely, whether in the event of world peace it 
would be possible so to develop Russian forest 
industries as to give them a premier position in 
the world? Certainly the five-year plan makes 
this its goal, and in addition to satisfying the 
requirements of the Soviet Union itself, it wants 
particularly to develop the export business just 
There is not the slightest 
indication of any tendency to import any forest 
products from any other country, a policy de- 
eided on political as much as on 


always to 


as soon as possible. 


economic 

grounds 

The western European countries that have an 
exportable surplus are thereby in their own 
interests forced to find markets other than those 
in the Soviet Union, and it is particularly im- 
portant that this be clearly understood. 

This publication is available through the indi- 
eated institute, and is well illustrated with maps 
and charts, as well as with tabular data in great 
detail 

A. B. RECKNAGEL, 
St. Regis Paper Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Botany and Our Social Economy. By Alexander 
C. Martin. 30 pp. Illus. National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, Washington, D. C. 1948. 

In addition to emphasizing the importance of 
plants in human existence and welfare, Botany 
and Our Social Economy furnishes food for 


thought on two other subjects currently holding 


the attention of edueators, states 


rightists, and do gooders alike. 


statesmen, 
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One of these is the necessity of realizing the 
interrelations of climate, topography, inorganic 
resources, and living things—humans ineluded. 

The other is the responsibility of an individ- 
ual, not only to strive for his own well-being, 
but to ensure opportunities for generations to 
come equal to or better than his own. 

American resources have been dangerously ex- 
ploited. The very length of time required to 
replace forest vegetation amazes some. Another 
barrier to restoration of resources is present hu- 
man attitude. Dr. Martin says, ‘‘We will first 
have to revise our concepts of natural resources 
as private property and will also need to submit 
to wise regulations in the use of these resources. ’’ 

He points out that several different kinds of 
beneficient government regulation (local, state, 
and federal) have been already instituted, and 
maintains that through education a future citi- 
zenry can be established that will consider its 
use of resources a stewardship for succeeding 
generations. 

The responsibility for and the amount of an 
individual’s contribution to society is a dvnamic 
problem. 

And everybody won’t agree to one method of 
solution. 

Rosert D. Hosterrer. 
EEF 
Der Privatwald in der Schweiz (Private Forests 
in Switzerland). By Albert Huber (with syn- 
opsis in French and in English). Zurich, Lee- 

man Ag. publishers. 331 pp. 1948. 

The author, a young Swiss forester, at present 
a resident in British Columbia, wrote this while 
on the staff of the Swiss Institute of Technology 
in Zurich. It is a timely and informative treat- 
ment of a subject which greatly concerns Ameri- 
can namely, how can forestry be 
brought to pass in privately owned woodlands. 

The forests of Switzerland are small by Ameri- 
2,291,000 acres of which 30 per- 
We would call them, 
woodlands 


foresters: 


ean standards: 
cent is privately owned. 
with no exception, farm 
averaging in size only 3.7 acres. 
The conditions in the hill country of northern 
Switzerland favor timber growing: there, in 
consequence, the forests are well stocked and the 
growth is high in volume and in quality. In part 
this is due to the fact that the cutting is regu- 
lated by protection-forest laws ; the farmers’ own 
attitude is largely one of forest preservation. 
Less favorable are the conditions in the so- 


almost 
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called plateau country where many of the for- 
even-aged stands of exotics for 
The growing 


ests on pure, 
which special treatment is meeded. 
stock is much lower than that of the publicly 
owned forests and the areas are very small—too 
small to meet the needs of the owners for forest 
products. Furthermore, the tracts are of such 
configuration as to be ill adapted to good man- 
agement. 

What the author recommends is, first of all, 
basic forestry education of the whole population 
and, specifically for the farmer-owner, instrue- 
tion and aid in the best methods of treatment. 
We call this ‘*extension,’’ and assign specialists 
to the work. In Switzerland it has been part of 
the duties of all forest officers; obviously it has 
suffered because of administrative pressure of 
other work 

Dr. Huber would like to see all private forests 
in Switzerland placed under the direct control 
of competent, full-time, and adequately paid for- 
est rangers. There is no such provision at pres- 
ent: Swiss law merely requires that all land be 
registered. If the forest land is so unfavorably 
divided in small lots as to preclude good man- 
exchanged for land in one 
area befor: The author would pre- 
fer to see these small and unfavorably shaped 


agement, if must be 


registration 
forests combined into a cooperative ‘*commune’’ 
and that this be done by a surveyor and a forest- 
er working together. 

Apparently, the whole problem of better pri 
vate forest managemet in Switzerland is one of 
staff and The author concludes that 
rather than resorting to compulsory regulatory 
control it would be to the interest of both owners 
and the public to facilitate better management 
by financial support and by example. 

For those wishing to learn details of the prob- 


finances 


lems of private forest land in Switzerland, this 
book is highlv recommended as a fine source ma 
terial. Dr. Huber has done a workmanlike job, 
including a ten-page bibliography. 


A. B 


RECKNAGEL 


Illus. 
1947 


The Fig. By tra J. Condit 222 pp 
Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham, Mass 


b= 


So 


Fig is one of the most informative books 


The 


on the subject. It should prove of great value to 


people whose interests range from geology to 


medicine. In faet, any man with a_ scientific 
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bent of mind (particularly natural science) will 
find much to ocenpy his interest in the fig. 

This publication makes available in one vol- 
ume, in clear, condensed form, all the available 
facts, historical as well as scientific, presented 
by other authors in periodicals and books. 

Information on the fig goes back to geological 
tires and into the early history of man. Fig- 
tree worship precedes the worship of the oak 
and the almond. In many countries the fig tree 
was to the vegetable world what the swine was to 
the animal world. 

Reference to the fig has been found in Baby 
lonian history 2000 B.C. and is encountered fre- 
quently in biblical stories. It has played an im- 
portant part in the growth and development of 
mankind ever It has been an important 
tree to the Mediterranean countries and to exten- 
sive regions in western Asia. It came to Europe 
during the Crusades and to the American conti- 


George 


since. 


nent in the early vears of the colonies 
Washington planted fig trees at Mount Vernon. 


This volurre presents useful facts in the so 
tion of the vital problem of feeding the world 
Every scientist whose work brings him in contact 
with the life of trees will find much of interest 
It. is not a book for the horticul- 
is a valuable asset to evervone 
their 


in this volume 
turist alone. It 
who loves trees and is interested in trees 
enemies, their diseases, their uses, and their im- 
welfare of mankind 


Wintiram H. Zen 


portance to the 


a 
» “hb 

Factors in Botanical Publication and Other 

Essays. By Neil E. Stevens. Chronica Botanica 


Co., Waltham. Mass. 1947. $2 


This entire number is devoted to the re-pub 
lication of 17 articles selected from a verv active 
end thoughtful career. The original publication 

f these essavs was principally in Scrence, Seren 
fifie Monthly. and 
1920 to 1947 Under 
distributed this collection to 
those attending the dinner of the Botanical So 
America at the A.A.A.S. Meeting in 
December 28, 1947, lieu 
of his address as retiring president. After-dinner 
‘Brevity at Botani- 


from 


journals 
cover Dr 


educational 
appropriate 


Stevens pers mally 


ciety of 
Chicago, partially in 
speakers might well heed his ‘ 
cal Banquets’? in which the 
Paul, 


words of classic 


speeches of franklin, and Lincoln are 


counted 
The scope of subject matter extends from the 
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author’s specialty, pathology, to a friendly, if 
sometimes somewhat satirical, criticism of the 
broad fields of research, teaching and the prae- 
tical Dr. Stevens is 
strictly a free-thinking individualist and devel- 
ops refreshing objectiveness in holding a mirror 


philosophy of science. 


essays as ‘‘The Fad as a 
Much inter- 
esting material has been gleaned from such non- 


to scientists in such 


Factor in Botanical Publication.’’ 
scientific sources as the New England poets, the 
Bible, and classic literature. Foresters will en- 
joy poetic ‘‘data’’ on pathology, ecology, and 


wood technology. Masters of modern methods 
of experimental design and interpretation may 
need the balance of ‘‘ Botanical Research by Un- 
fashionable Technies’’ and ‘‘The Anecdote as an 
Antidote to Statistical Analysis.’”’ 

The hard-working scientist is realistically de- 
scribed and especially encouraged in two short 
articles. The sometimes harassed public servant 
is complimented and recognized for his unselfish 
virtues in ‘‘ Bureaucracy as a Way of Life.’’ One 
of the first to do seientifie work in the govern- 
ment was Thomas Jefferson who actively carried 
on paleontological research with over 300 speci- 
mens housed in an unfinished room in the White 
House. musing, 


Every educator who, in his 


might envy the oppertunities of the full-time 


Is Teaching Abil- 


research worker should read ** 
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ity Recognized ?’’ The answer is yes and rather 
striking proof is quoted. 

At the end of the special number, Dr. Stevens’ 
192 articles, 1910 to 1947 (and continuing since ) 
are listed. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, these collected es- 
says serve the following functions well (1) They 
give a detached and remarkably objective critique 
on the problems of the working botanical or agri- 
cultural scientist. Yet, the points made are con- 
structive and sympathetic in purpose, for they 
come from a man who has also been on the ‘‘in- 
side.”? (2) The essays are in such lively and un- 
restrained form that the subtle and overt humor 
is a relaxing pleasure. All of us need to turn 
aside from too serious pursuit of scientific facts 
and see the human side of our attempted ob- 
jectivity. Graduate students profit by reading 
this very engaging scientific philosophy in less 
pressing periods. 

The to himself to 
review his work patterns and basie philosophy 
It is 
immaterial whether the reader agrees, his orien- 


forester-scientist owes it 


in the light of Dr. Stevens’ suggestions. 


tation and perspective are bound to be favorably 
affected. Moreover, the collection is amply worth 
the price and time to read for the sheer joy of 
it. (Cf. ‘‘ Applied Botany as Fun.”’ 

Pau C. LEMon, 

N.Y. State College for Teachers 
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Properties, Uses and Grades. 52 pp. Illus 
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The Nature of Reaction Wood. By A. B. War- 
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Officers and 


YDE S. Martin, President 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
P. O. Box 1645, 
Tacoma 1, Wash 


Witutis M. BAKER, 
Forestry Relations Division, 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 


Norris, Tenn 


Pau. M. 


School of Forestry, 


DUNN, 


Oregon State College, 


Corvallis, Oreg 


James C. EVENDEN, 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Coeur d’Arlene, Idaho. 


The Coming Election of Officers and 
Council Members. Second Call for 


Nominations 


A President, vice president, and nine Council 
December 


members will be elected 


term of oftice will be for the two-year period 


1950-1951 
must be Members 
Fellows 

The and 


present officers 


whose term of oftice expires December 31. 1949 


are listed in the box above 
renomination provided they 
in writing to serve if elected. 

President 
date for re-election 


President and vice pre sident 


at least two candidates for the 
All candidates for presi- 
dent are considered as nominated also for vice 3 
The candidate receiving the highest 


dent ; preferably more 


president 


vote is declared elected president 


the highest 


elected vice president 


receiving next 


Charles F 


The Consititution provides that they 
formerly Senior Members) or 


Couneil 


They are eligible for 


give 


Martin has declined to be a candi- 


vote is 


Evans, vice president during the 


Members of the Council 


CHARLES F. Evans, Vice-President 


U. S. Forest Service, 
Glenn Building, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

CHARLES H. FLory, 

State Commission of Forestry, 
Calhoun State Office Building, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


WILLIAM B. GREELEY, 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 


4444 White-Henry-Stuart Building, 
Seattle 1 ,Wash. 


CLARENCE S. Herr, 
Woods Department, 
Brown Company, 
Berlin, N. H. 


term 


tion. 


10. Their 


petition. 


members 


their consent 


date. 
2. All 


There must be : 
elective office ; 


office of presi- 


members 
The candidate — lows 


declared 


Vembers of the 


least nine candidates for the Council; preferably 


Nominating procedure 


candidates 
that is, they must be Members or 


1948-1949 


HENRY CLEPPER, Executive Secretary 

825 Mills Building, 

l7th Street at 
N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C 


Pennsylvania Avenue, 


RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 

Forest Service, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEWITT NELSON, 
Division of Forestry, 
Department of Natural 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Resources, 


Joun W. SPENCER, 
U. S. Forest Service, 
Post Office Building, 
Denver 2, Colo. 


1948-1949, has been nominated for the of 
fice of president, and has accepted the nomina 


Council. There must be at 


more, SO as To provide contests. 


Nominations for of 


ficers and members of the Council are made by 
If a sufficient number of nominations 
are not made by petition, additional selections 
will be made by the Nominating Committee 
Nominating petitions are subject to the fol 


lowing conditions. 


1. Each petition shall name but one candi 


must be eligible to hold 


Fellows in good standing. 

3. Each petition must be signed by ten voting 
Junior Members, Members, and Fel- 
who at the time of signing the petition 
are eligible to vote in the coming election. 


4. A voting member may sign one nominat- 


ing petition for president and one for member 
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of the Council. (In other words, he may sign 
two, but no more. ) 

5. Petitions must be received in the Society’s 
office in Washington, D. C. on or before October 
15, 1949 

6. No nomination is valid until the nominee 
accepts the nomination in writing and agrees to 
if elected. Petitioners should obtain the 
written consent of the candidate in advance and 
submit it with the petition. 


serve 


An acceptable form of 


nominating petition is as follows: 


Form of petition. 
‘**We, the undersigned voting members of the 
Society of American Foresters, hereby nominate 
to the office of president 
Couneil) for the regular 
1949.°’ 


Committee. 


the 
biennial election of 


(or member of 


Vominating President Martin 
with the approval of the Council has appointed 
the Committee to 
for this election. 


Chairman, William W. Nace, Oakland, Md 
(. R. Ross, Corvallis, Ore. 

Harry R. Woodward, Pierre, S. 
R. Bruce MacGregor, Macon, Ga. 
M. E 


This Committee will make no nominations of 
its own unless the members at large fail to make 
number to meet Constitutional re- 
It is up to the members to decide 
whether they their own eandi- 
dates by petition, or have them hand picked by a 


following Nominating serve 


Dak. 


Deters, Moseow, Idaho. 


a suificient 
quirements 
want to select 
small committee 
Certainly, nominations made by petition are 
the more democratic way. Hence, members are 
urged to get busy and choose the men they want 
to run their Society, and do it promptly. 
The executive secretary will gladly be of as- 
sistance to any members who desire assistance or 
information. 
Wituiam W. Nace, Chairman, 


Committee 


need additional 
Nominating 


be & & 


Membership Procedure and 
Preparation of Nomination 
Forms 


Certain important changes have been made in 
membership procedure as a result of recent con- 
stitutional amendments. 


325 
The following instructions and information 
are for the use of the Membership and Executive 
Committees of the Sections, and of individual 
members, as an aid to them in preparing and 
submitting nominations for membership in ae- 
cordance with the Society’s revised constitution 
and bylaws. 
data on the nomination 
often prevent the Council from acting intelli- 


Insufficient papers 
gently and decisively. Either the papers have to 
be returned to the Section concerned to fill in the 
blank places, or the Council is forced to vote 
negatively because proof is lacking of the can- 
didate’s eligibility. additional 
time-consuming correspondence is required, and 


In either event 


delays occur which are embarrassing both to the 
candidate and to the Society. 

Section officers may assume that their approv- 
al of a candidate is sufficient evidence of his 
eligibility, and that the Council should confirm 
It should be re- 


that in electing a member. 


the Section’s recommendation. 
membered, however, 
the Council is acting for the whole Society, for 
all the 21 Sections. 
membership, the most complete record obtainable 
should be made available to the Council by the 
Section. 


Thus for each candidate for 


Nominating Procedure 
Kour standard nomination forms are used: 
Member. 
Member (formerly 
Affiliate Member. 
Associate Member. 


Junior 


Senior Member 


On the reverse of each nomination form are 
outlined the requirements for the grade. 

No special forms are used for Honorary or 
for For 
nominations to these 


Corresponding members, or Fellows. 


information concerning 
grades, write to the executive secretary. 

Nomination forms provide space for recording 
the candidate’s citizenship, education, experi- 
ence, and occupation. All information requested 
is necessary to determine his eligibility. 

Date and place of birth. For a nominee for 
Affiliate, Associate Membership of 
foreign birth it is necessary, in addition to giv- 
ing the date and place of his birth, to make it 
clear that he has become, or has taken steps to 
become, a citizen of the United States or Canada. 


Junior, or 








ye 
Pb 


Education 

A nomination for Junior Membership for a 
candidate who is a graduate of an approved 
school of forestry does not require Section en- 
dorsement or sponsor statements. The nomina- 
tion may be endorsed by three voting members 
in the space provided for their signatures 

A nominee for Junior Membership who is a 
graduate of an approved school of forestry must 
give the name of the school, the year in which he 
was graduated, the degree or degrees conferred 
upon him, and must state definitely whether the 
degree covered professional instruction in fores- 
try 

A nominee for Affiliate or Junior Membership 
who has had a partial forestry education must 
state the number of vears or semesters completed 
at the school where this instruction was given. 

A candidate for Affiliate or Junior Member- 
ship who took forestry courses, but who is not 
a graduate of a school approved by the Couneil, 
must submit a transcript of his scholastic record 
‘ourses studied 


eovering the forestry 


Approved Schools of Forestry 


The folle iniversities and colleges are approved 
for forestry instruction by the Council of the Society of 


American Foresters: 
University of ¢ 


ilifornia School of Forestry, Berkeley. 





Colorado A & M College, Division of Forestry and 
Range Management, Fort Collins. 

Duke University, School of Forestry, Durham, North 
( na Graduate. 

I niversit f Florida, School of Forestry, Gainesville 

I'niversity of Gee ia, School of Forestry, Athens. 

U1 rsit 0 Idal School of Forestry, Moscow. 

lowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
I) rtment of Forestry, Ames, 

Louisiar State Universit Department of Forestry 
Baton Roug 

Universit Maine, Department of Forestry, Orono 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied 
~ I) rtn ‘ Forestry, East Lansing 


School of Forestry and Con 


ser t Ann Arbor 

ia sit 0 Minnesota, Schoe 0 Forestr Saint 
Pa 

Montar St ia rsity, Sehool of Forestr Mis 

N York Stat Colleg of Forestry it Syr 1st 
Ty ersity Svra st 

Nort ( 1 State College of Agrieultur and 
Eng ring, Division « Forestry, Raleigh 

Oregon State College School of Forestry, Corvallis 

Penns ' Stat College Department of Forestry 
State Colleg ‘ 

Purdue University, Department of Forestry, Lafavett 
Indias 

Utah Stat ( ye Scho of Forest, Rang nd 
Gan Vl iwwement, Logar 

l? f Washing n. ¢ ] 0 Forest Sentt 
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West Virginia University, 
gantown. 


Division of Forestry, Mor 


Yale University, School of 
necticut. (Graduate.) 


Forestry, New Haven, Con 


Advancement to Full Member 


Junior Membership is the temporay, proba- 
tional entrance grade for professionally trained 
foresters. 

A Junior Member may become eligible for ad- 
vancement to full Member after he has obtained 
a minimum of three years of forestry experi- 
Thus a Section nominate for the 
Member grade any qualified Junior Member who 


ence. may 


has completed three vears of probation. 
Member en- 
gaged in forestry work may be advanced to the 


Aecordingly, a Junior actively 
gerade of full Member in either one of two ways: 
] by 


automatic advancement. 


nomination of his Section, or (2) by 


] Advance vite nt hy nomination A Section 
May nominate a Junior for advancement (a) 
immediately after he has been three years in 


forestry subsequent to the date he met the re- 
quirements for Junior Membership; (b) or after 
he has been three vears in the Junior grade, but 


before the expiration of six years 


la. John Doe, 
1940, 


Though actively engaged in forestry 


on graduation from an approved school 
Membership 
work, he did not be 
1945, By that time he had 
iequired more than ‘‘three vears of forestry experience 

bsequent to the date he met the 
Member.’’ 


forester, his 


was eligible for Junior 


in June 


come a member until June 


“ requirements for 
him to be a competent 
him for advancement to 


Jun or Knowing 


Section nominated 


full Member immediate ly upon his acceptance of election 
to the Junior grad 

1} Richard Roe was graduated from an approved 
acho n June 1946 and promptly became a_ Junior 
Member. His Section considers him a good, cometent 
forester and nominates him for Member as soon as he 
has served the minimum period of three vears in the 
Junior grade 


9” Automatic advanecment when a 


Member 
work, has been in that grade for six vears, and 


Ocelurs 


Junior actively engaged in forestry 


his advancement is not protested on the grounds 


of incompetency or for other reasons 


James Snow ‘ professions” forester has een 


during the six vears 
\t the expiration of his 
Member, 


eertified to the 


etively vork 
he has 
sixth vear, his him 
and in the absence of anv protest is 


higher grade bw the 


engaged in forestry 
heen a Junior Member 
for full 


Section endorses 


Couneil. 


Annually the executive secretary will notify 


each Section of every Junior who is completing 


his sixth vear of membership, and will request 
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a report on him, and an endorsement if he is 
considered eligible for Member. 

Cases of questionable eligibility will be re- 
ferred to the Council which is responsible for in- 
terpreting the phrase ‘‘actively engaged in fores- 
try work.’’ Junior Members who do not qualify 
for full Member may remain in the Junior grade. 


Section Endorsements 


Some Sections nominate candidates by vote 
of the membership in open meetings; others by 
their Executive Committee composed of the Sec- 
tion’s elected officers; still others by the Mem- 
bership Committee. Any procedure is acceptable 
as long as it is in accord with the Section’s 
bylaws. 

It is to be kept in mind, however, that at best 
it takes from two to three months to elect a 
candidate to membership after a nomination is 
received in the Society’s executive office. While 
it is not intended, or desirable, to rush through 
nominations without proper and sufficient infor- 
mation, it is suggested that the Sections handle 
all nominations promptly. 


Reinstatement 

A former member of the Society may be rein- 
stated to the grade of membership which he 
formerly held, but not to a higher grade. The 
standard nomination form, marked Reinstate- 
ment at the top, may be used. 

A former member who resigned in good stand- 
ing is eligible for reinstatement upon applica- 
tion. 

A former member whose membership was ter- 
minated for nonpayment of dues must first pay 
back dues for the year or portion thereof in 
which he was in arrears before he is eligible for 
reinstatement. But former members who have 
served honorably in the armed forees, and who 
were dropped for nonpayment of dues during 
such period of service may be reinstated without 
payment of arrears within one year of their 
return to civilian life 

In no case is the candidate for reinstatement 
required to pay an initiation fee. 

Publication of his name is required in the 
Society Affairs department of the JouRNAL, but 
neither Section endorsement nor the endorse- 
ment of three voting members is required. 


Sponsor Statements 


At least three sponsor statements are required 
for candidates for Junior Membership who are 
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not graduates of approved forestry schools; and 
for all candidates for Affiliate and Associate 
Membership. These statements should always be 
made on the forms provided for that purpose. 

Sponsor statements are required for a candi- 
date for the full Member grade who is being 
nominated for advancement by his Section. 
These statements should be obtained from other 
Members or from Fellows. In the case of a can- 
didate being automatically advanced to the Mem- 
ber grade, sponsor statements are not required ; 
endorsement by the Section is sufficient. 

Weak and incomplete sponsor statements prob- 
ably cause most of the negative Council votes 
on nominations. The principal purpose of a 
sponsor statement is to show the candidate’s pro- 
fessional competence. 


Election Procedure 


All nominations for membership should be 
sent to the executive secretary, who checks each 
nomination for endorsement and eligibility, as 
required by the constitution and bylaws. 

The executive secretary acknowledges each 
nomination and informs the candidate of the 


procedure and approximate period required for 
election, and the provisions of the bylaws as to 


payment or extension of dues. Publication of 
the candidate’s name in the Society Affairs de- 
partment of the JouRNAL serves as acknowledge- 
ment to the Sections or group of individuals 
sponsoring the nominee. 

The candidate’s name is then listed in tne 
Announcement of Candidates appearing in the 
next available issue of Society Affairs. Comment 
by members on the eligibility of candidates is 
invited. 

When a candidate fails of election, the See- 
tion (or group of members sponsoring the nomi- 
nation) is notified, and the comments of the 
Council members who voted negatively are given. 
This information is to enable the Section, if it 
so desires, to resubmit the nomination with ad- 
ditional supporting statements for a second bal- 
lot. In many cases this second ballot would be 
unnecessary if the original nomination papers 
were properly prepared. 


Dues and Fees 


Effective January 1, 1949 annual membership 


Seas oh euaor oes 











dues are as follows: 

For Fellows, $15. 

For Members, $12 for their first six vears in 
this grade; $15 thereafter 
For Junior Members, $6 for their first three 
for their second three 
vears in this grade; $12 thereafter. 

For Associate and Affiliate Members, $6. 

A fee of $5 is assessed upon original election 


vears in this grade; $9 


to membership, but will not be assessed for ad- 
vancement to higher grades. 

Corresponding and Honorary members do not 
pay dues or admission fees. They may sub- 
FORESTRY at the regu- 
lar subscription rate, $6 per year. 

HENRY CLEPPER, 
Necretary 


scribe to the JOURNAL O1 


Ereeutive 
EEE 
Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
Hears Four Speakers 


(Giarrett of the Yale Umi 
School was the guest speaker 
the season No 


Dean 


versity 


(ieorge A 
Forestry 
at the Section’s first meeting of 
1948 
composition of the 
traced the 


Ile spoke on the eondition and 
Northeastern and 
utilization in that 
holdines 
and utili 


vember 3, 
forests 
trend of forest 
The 


small mill installations, ¢ 


include small 


region problems 
ear cutting, 
Also, natural fae 
bringing 
Chestnut 


zation of small pole stands 


tors of fire, inseets, and disease are 


about changes in forest composition. 


blight, Duteh elm disease, brown bireh borer, 
and sprnee budworm are altering both composi 
tion and economy of forests In the Northeast 

Those who attended the second meeting, De 
cember 2, 1948, heard Dr. J. W sSevery, head 
of the Denartment of Biological Sciences. Mon 
tana State University take Time Magazine to 


November Sth issue 
of two current The re 
view was of Our Plundered Planet bv Fairfield 
Osborn, and Road to Survival by William Voet. 

Time 


timism, seoffed 


task for its review in the 


hooks on ceonservat ion 


Vaaazine, in a wave of unfounded a» 


these two well grounded hooks 


and prophesving seareity. Dr 


added that the review wos full 


as pessimistic 

said. Th 
of half truths and distortions and that the re 
inter 


Severs 


viewer showed neo knowledge of ecological 
relationships whatsoever 

talk, the 
joved a stimulating diseussion of the 


Following Dr. Severy's eroun en 


noints and 


problems he had brought out. Then, over dough 
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nuts and coffee, the discussion continued in a 
dozen or more independent sessions. 

At the January 5th meeting, S. Blair Ilutehi 
son and Donald N. Matthews of the U. S. For- 
est Service, Missoula, summarized their 2-vear 
study of the blister rust control problem in the 
white pine forests of the Inland Empire. 

They pointed out that the control of blister 
rust is going to be considerably more expensive 
than 


for closely 


estimated. The necessity 
coordinating blister control 
with management work 
in the white pine stands was strongly empha 


Was originally 
rust 
measures other forest 
sized. 


Experiments with the new hormone sprays 


for killing Ribes plants are very promising. 
There is a need for speeding up research work 
on these sprays for the purpose of reducing the 
cost of control measures, Matthews and THutehi 
son said 

Bex M. Hury 


a: 
New York Section Holds Winter 
Meeting 


The New York Section held it’s regular winter 


meeting at Albany on January 20th and 21st 


About 150° registered for the sessions, whieh 
had as their theme *‘Section Operation.”’ 
There were no formel papers presented, but 


committee reports on compensation insurance, 


cutting practices, marketing, wood-usine indus 


tries, ethies, national forest areas, control of 


insects, encouragement of forestry, mechanized 
and public 


by committee chairmen 


logging, relations were presented 


Considerable discussion centered around the 
chapter activities, and their relation to the See 
and the Henry 


executive reported on the 


tion parent Society Clepper, 


secretary, Society 
meeting at Boston, and on other Society affairs 

The Seetion attended by ap 
proximately 130 Harry R. Curnow, 
vice president and general manager, Whitney 
Ine., acted as Door 
prizes were distributed. The chief speaker was 
the Hlon. Harold C. Ostertag, chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Coop 


banquet was 


foresters 


Industries, toastmaster. 


eration, whose subject was ** Forestry’s Future 
in New York State.’ At the 
talk. Dean -lovenh Thick nrevsented Mr. Ostertag, 
on behalf of the 
mending him for his outstanding work in the 
field of forestry and conservation. 


conelusion of the 


Section. a testimonial eom 
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the 


session of 


The second day of program was given 
the executive the Section. 
Reports of the chairman, secretary-treasurer, 
ete., were presented, and several resolutions were 
acted upon. James D. Kennedy was elected as 


over to 


a member of the executive committee. 

Movies and slides were shown at the meeting, 
and ineluded ‘‘The Story of Wood in the North- 
east,’” issued by the Northeastern Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, with photography by W. 
M. Harlow; *‘Community Backlog’? by F. E. 
Carlson; and **Then It Happened’’ a pictorial 
movie of the Maine forest fires in 1947. 

This meeting was coneeded to be one of the 
best in Section history. 

R. Mirron Hick, 
Editor, NEW YORK FORESTER. 


Societv of American Foresters Central 
Rocky Mountain Section 
Minutes of Meeting 
A dinner meeting was held at the Olin Hotel 
Denver, on Jannary 24, 1949, Chairman Arthur 
Nelson presiding. This was a joint meeting with 
members of the Wildlife Society and those of 
Society of Range Management 
whose interests were allied to forest and wild- 


the American 


land management. Total attendance was 61, in- 
eluding 12 or members of the Wildlife 
Society, and an equal number from the Ameri- 
can Society of Range Management. Your secre- 
tary recognized a number who are affiliated with 


more 


two and three of the participating Societies. 
It is hoped that the success of this meeting and 
the Wildlife 


Society will have established a precedent for 


last vear’s joint meeting with 


continuing annual get-togethers; the support 


of the Wildlife Society 
Regional Representative, E. R. Kalmbach. At- 
tending the meeting were 26 from Denver, 12 
from Fort Collins, 13 from elsewhere in Colora- 
do, and 10 from other states. 


was assured by its 


A short business session followed the dinner 
Ralph Bryant, Section delegate, reported upon 
the annual meeting at Boston, and announced 
that the next Section meeting will be held at 
Fort Collins on Saturday, February 26. 

Everett Lee, State Forester, read the title of 
HB No. 1060 which is understood to be aimed 
at the regulation of cutting of Christmas trees 
in Colorado. The bill, which has been introduced 


$29 


by title only and referred to the Committee on 


Forest Reserves, reads: 


‘A Bill for an Act relating to the preserva- 
tion of the watershed areas of the State through 
the conservation of timbered areas, by provid- 
ing for the inspection and regulation of the cut- 
ting of forest products for sale, providing 4 
penalty for the violation of this Act, and re- 
pealing all acts or parts of acts in conflict here- 
with.”’ 

Mr. Nelson outlined recent action to accomp- 
lish distribution of the abridged Hasting’s Re- 
port. He appointed a Nominating Committee 
consisting of T. Krueger (chairman), Bert Lex- 
en, and Jack Wagar to submit nominations at 
the February meeting for new Section officers. 
(The By-Laws read: ‘‘The officers shall be 
elected biennially about May 1. by letter ballot, 
on nominations made at the business meeting 
next preceding this date’’). 

Dr. Robert L. Stearns, President of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. and Chairman of the Colo- 
rado Resources Development Council. was the 
He told of the aims of 
the Council to develop planned and considered 


speaker of the evening. 


use of resources, in contrast with thoughtless 
The 


precarious climate of this Region necessitates 


exploitation that has too often oceurred. 


recognition of the limitations of resource use. 
Our material timber, grassland, 
agriculture, wildlife, recreation, metallic and 
non-metallic minerals, and water are being eval- 
uated by the Council, not only from the stand- 
point of quantity, but to determine the possibili- 
ties of producing new products and new indus- 
tries for their processing. Only through these 
surveys and presentation to the public of clear 
facts can the ills of selfish and ignorant exploita- 


resources of 


tion be overcome. Using the range conservation 
example, Dr. Stearns cautioned 
against the use of emotional tactics for any real 
solution to the problem. He spoke of the human 
resources of the State and the need to maintain 
our educational institutions on a high level so 
that the young people of the Region are en- 
couraged to educate themselves here and operate 
the industries that our resources will support. 
Informed intelligence is necessary to establish 
sound policy. It was a great satisfaction to learn 
that the Council is operating under such able 
leadership and that while developing the potenti- 
alities of our resources, their limitations are also 
recognized. 


Issue as an 
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One of the most important points made by Dr. 
Stearns was the need for integrated development 
Members of the three Societies 
in attendance fields of 
thought and action; hence it was stimulating to 
have the other re- 
sources called to our attention, and to obtain a 
of all of them and 
done for their development and protection 

The meeting adjourned at 9:00 P.M. for in- 
formal fellowship—in 
marked contrast to the outside temperature of 


-3° F 


of all resources. 


represented special 


situation with respec to 


broader view what is being 


discussion and warm 


Rateu R. HiIL, 
Necretary-Treasurer. 


£7 * ‘ 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
Meets with Range and Wildlife 
Societies 
Dr. Robert L. Stearns was the principal speak 
er at a joint meeting of the Central Rocky 
Mountain Section with members of the Wildlife 
the American Society of Range 
held in Denver on January 24 
Dr. Stearns is president of the University of 
the Colorado Re- 


Society and 


Management 
Colorado and Chairman of 
sources Development Council. 

Ile stated that 
develop planned use of resources. An evaluation 


the aim of the Couneil is to 


of the present quantities and future potential- 
ities of resources is currently being made, in 
timber, grassland, agriculture, 


cluding recrea 


tion, metallic and non-metallic minerals, and 


water. The limitations placed on the various 
resources by the precarious climate of the region 
are considerations which cannot be overlooked, 
he said 

Using the range conservation issue as an ex- 
ample, Dr. Stearns cautioned against the use of 
the 


He also emphasized the need to main 


emotional tactics for any real solution of 
problem 
tain educational institutions at a high level so 
that young people of the region will be trained 
to operate the industries supported by the re- 
sources 

One of the most important points made by Dr 
Stearns was the need for integrated develop 
Members of the three 
stimulated by having 


fields called to 


ment of all resources 
Societies attending 
the 


their attention 


were 


resource situation in other 
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During a short business meeting following the 
dinner Everett Lee, state forester of Colorado, 
discussed a new bill in the state legislature de- 
signed to promote the conservation of timbered 
areas, with special reference to Christmas tree 
cutting regulations. 

Ralph Bryant, the Section’s delegate to the 
Boston meeting, reported on business and _ pro- 
ceedings at the national convention. 

Chairman Arthur Nelson appointed = T 
Krueger, Bert Lexen, and J. V. K. Wagar to 
the committee to nominate candidates for officers 
to be elected in May. 

The meeting was attended by 61 persons 

Ratepw R. Hint, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


More on S.A.F. Membership 
Qualifications 
P. ©. Box 390 
Salt Lake City 8, Utah 
February 8, 1949 
Dear President Martin: 

Judging from the report | have had of the an 
nual meeting in Boston, some misunderstanding 
exists as to the position of the Intermountain 
Section on proposed revision of membership re- 
The of this letter is to 
possible misunderstanding 


quirements purpose 


dispel any and to 
state the position of the Intermountain Section 
anew. Copies of this letter are being sent to all 
members of the Council, all Seetion chairman, 
and Henry Clepper. 

It will be recalled that the report of a special 
council committee on membership requirements 
and dues, consisting of Chas. F. Evans, DeWitt 
Nelson, and W. B 
the August 
ESTRY. 
Society 


Greeley, was published in 
1948 issue of the JouRNAL or For- 
the 
the 
three questions on page 622 of that issue. In 


Regarding professional base of 


membership committee proposed 
response to this I wrote you my letter of August 
13, published on pages 787-789 of the October 
1948 
viewpoints on the report 


JOURNAL giving Intermountain Section 
Ilere we proposed two 
alternatives, feeling that the third one proposed 
by the committee was too broad. These two al- 
ternatives.as ammended by mv letter to vou of 
November 10 are: 

1) Shall the present base for (Junior 


bership be retained ? 


mem- 
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Shall 


persons 


(Junior) membership be open to 


employed by an organization 
dealing with forestry problems who have 
professional training in other phases of 
wildland management equivalent to the 
training required of an approved forest 


school graduate 


You wrote me on November 12 that so far as 


you were concerned personally vou would go 


along with our amended (2) with one addition. 
This addition that the man, 


scientist, or other specialist should have at least 


was range soil 
three vears’ experience with his career organiza- 
tion in order that he would fully understand the 
integration of his special field with overall for- 
est problems. This was discussed at two recent 
Section We are in agreement with 
you on the principle that some period of em- 
ployment with the career forestry organization 
However, we suggest for the Coun- 


meetings 


is required, 
cil’s consideration that a period shorter than 
three years might serve as a sufficient probation 
period 

I believe this will clarify our position on the 
basis for membership question and correct the 
impression which some individuals have that the 
Section the 
and admit anybody who has 


Intermountain wishes to let bars 
down completely 
a college education. Such is not the case. Based 
on discussion in Section meetings we favor the 
No. 2 alternative given above, with the addition 
of the 


above 


time of employment factor as outlined 
Sincerely, 
Joe A. Lipsy, 
Chairman, 
Intermountain Section. 
Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 
January 27, 1949 


Utah State 


Dear President Martin 
You 


liberalizing of 


the 
the Society’s entrance require- 


requested my opinion concerning 


mens for new members. It may or may not agree 
with the general Intermountain Section opinion 
which has probably been clarified by Chairman 
Libby since Dean Turner has written him your 
request for clarification 

It is my opinion that the Constitution's pres- 
ent requirements for entrance already represent 
new 
and 


an adequately liberal base for acquiring 


members who will fit into the purposes 
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aims of the Society. The difficulty comes in in- 
terpreting the intent of the Constitution. The 
Constitution provides that a man graduating 
in forestry from an accredited school is eligible 
for membership upon graduation. It also pro- 
vides that a man may become eligible regardless 
special training after he 
applying his training to 


of his background or 
has been engaged in 
forestry problems for three vears.' 

This latter especially applies to men working 
for large organizations like the Forest Service. 
A man working in range management for the 
Forest Service becomes eligible for the Society 
because the dominant purpose of the Service is 
the management of timber. The Constitution 
assumes that a person associated with the Service 
for a given period absorbs a timber conscious- 
ness, but the Forest Service is essentially a wild- 
land managing agency and contains many men 
whose timber experience is very limited. 

What interpretation can be placed on the Con- 
stitution’s provisions which makes it possible for 
a range man, a wildlife man, or an engineer to 
become a member as the result of associating and 
working with men who are foresters? The Con- 
stitution apparently recognizes that forestry is 
more than strictly timber management, and it 
implies that any man whose training or work 
qualifies him for wildland management is eligible 
for membership if he has acquired a knowledge 
of forestry principles and practices. 

The eligibility for membership in the Society of 
the graduates of Utah State’s School of Forest, 
Range and Wildlife Management is an example 
where the Constitution is interpreted to mean 
that only timber management men are eligible 
for membership. Graduates of the Forestry De- 
partment are eligible for membership at gradua- 
tion the is accredited. At the 
same time, graduates of the Range and Wildlife 
Departments are with 
recognized forest agencies and work for a year 
or more to be eligible, in spite of the fact that 
they have taken 20-25 per cent of their profes- 
sional training in forestry and have associated 
with students and teachers of forestry all during 
Although these men have considerable 
of forestry principles and practices, as well as 


because school 


required to jobs 


get 


college 


some experience in forestry (via summer camp 
and summer jobs), the present limited interpre- 


IGraduates of schools of forestry nonlisted are eligible 
for Junior Membership after they gained 
three experience subsequent to 
graduation 


only have 


years of forestry 





tation of the Constitution declares them ineligi- 
ble for membership on graduation. It is true 
that many of the range and wildlife men may 
not gain employment with a forest agency, but 
it is also true that many of the foresters will 
not practice forestry. In both cases an applica- 
tion for membership is backed up by training in 
the Society's special interest of forestry, and by 
recognizing the Society as an organization de- 
voted to the furtherance of the wise use of our 
wildland resources. The question is raised as to 
whether these graduates do not have as good or 
better idea of the principles and ideals of for- 
estry than a man without forestry training after 
association with members of a forest agency for 
a few vears 

In conclusion, it appears that the Constitu- 
tional provisions for membership are primarily 
interested in having the members possess a for- 
estry background without necessarily being for- 
for member 


In addition, it singles out 


with a 


esters 


ship onls those forestry background 
training is directly connected 
with forestry or wildland management. In view 
of this interpretation, the Constitution itself 


does not need liberalizing so much as interpret- 


whose work or 


ing—an interpretation which provides that a 
man who is trained or experienced in wildland 
management and who possesses a knowledge of 
basic forest principles is eligible for member- 
ship according to the Constitution. 

I suggest that when the referendum is drawn 
up the following choice be given (as well as any 
others being considered ) : 
provisions as they 


1. Leave Constitutional 


Interpreted as meaning only men 


trained in timber management to be 
eligible 

Interpreted, in a_ liberal spirit, as 
meaning a man trained or experienced 
who has ac 


in wildland management 


quired a knowledge of basic forestry 
principles and practices to be eligible. 
Sincerely yours, 
T. W. DANIEL, 


Professor of Silvieulture 
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Journal of Forestry Award for 1948 


The Committee on the Journal of Forestry 
Award has selected the article ‘‘State 
Federal Competence’’ by the late Louis S. Mur 
phy as the outstanding article published in 1948 
Because the recognition is accorded posthum 


versus 


ously, the customary prize of $100 is withheld, 


though Mr. Murphy's family has been notified of 
the honor. 
issue for January 1948. 

Serving on the committee 
Henry |. Baldwin, chairman, and 
Curtis, Richard S. Kearns, George S. Kephart, 
and J. Hugo Kraemer. In evaluating the articles, 
the committee rated each paper according to ten 
different attributes, appeal. 
reader interest, timeliness, ete., each characteris 


The prize paper appeared in the 
selection were 


James D 


such as general 
tic given a score of 1 to 10, and a total scorede 
termined for each paper 

Because the policy of making annual Journal 
awards has been questioned by numerous mem 
bers, the Council has decided not to appoint any 
more award committees and not to include an 
item in the budget for this purpose. According 
lv, with the selection for 1948 this activity is 
terminated 

Dr. Baldwin's committee has been discharged 


with thanks. 


RRR 
Entire Graduating Class Nominated 
For Membership 


All the foresters who graduated from Purdue 
University on February 6, 1949 have been nomi 
nated for Junior Membership in the Society of 
American Foresters, according to Roy C. Brun- 
dage, chairman of the Membership Committee 
in the Central Section 

Charles I. Miller, membership committee mem- 
ber in Indiana, was responsible, said Mr. Brun 
dage, for securing the nominations of the 15 
graduating seniors 

The Central States Section and Purdue Uni- 
versity, by enlisting the support of 100 percent 
toward 


of a graduating class, have set a goal 


which other forestry schools may well strive 
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Announcement of Candidates for Membership 


The following names of candidates for membership are referred to the membership for comment or protest. _The 
list includes all nominations received since the publication of the March JouRNAL without question as to eligibility. 
Names, addresses, education, and endorsements are given, The names have not been passed upon by the Council. 
Important information regacding the qualifications on any candidate which will enable the Council to take final 


action with a knowledge of essential facts should be submitted before May 15, 1949. 


Statements on different men 


should be submitted on different sheets. Communications relating to candidates are considered as strictly confidential. 


Allegheny 
Junior Membership 
Anthony, S. W., Grad. Asst., Pa. State College, State 
College, Pa.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 1949. H. H. Chisman, 
. N. Cope, Victor Beede. 
_C. N., Asst. Logging Supt., Insular Lbr. Co., Phila., 
: N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1949. L. P. Plumley, R. M. 
Hutchinson, R. G. Unger. 

Lind, Orville E., Forester, U.S.F.S., Sheffield, Pa.; Univ. 
of Minn., B.S.F., 1947. L. E. Stotz, A. H. Anderson, 
CC. L. Kinney. 

Mulhollen, O. L. R.D. #1, Fallen Timber, Pa.; Pa. State, 
B.S.F.. 1949. H. H. Chisman, W. C. Bramble, V. A. 
Beede. 

Semmens, G. N., Student, N. Y. 
N. Y.; N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1949. L. 
M. Hutchinson, R. G. Unger. 


State College, Syracuse, 
P. Plumley, R. 


Appalachian 
Junior Membership 
Friend, Edwin A., Jr., Dist. Mgr., Va. 
Charlottesville, Va.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 
Dean, S. G. Hobart, C. J. Witter. 
Scudder, Kenneth T., Research Asst., Taylor-Colquitt Co., 
Univ. of Fla., B.S.F., 1948. K. 
Newins, E. T. Ziegler. 
Central Rocky Mountain 
Member Grade 
Harry P., Civil Engr., U.S.FS., 
& M., BS.F., 1931. 


Central States 


Forest Service, 


1948. G. W 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 
R. Swinford, H. L. 


Denver, Colo 
Reinstatement. 


aay lor, 
rado; Colo. A 


Junior Membership 


Alley, G. W., 
Univ., B.S.F., 1949. 
C. Brundage 

sonnell, Richard L., Box 422, 
B.S.F., 1949. B. N. Prentice, C. I. 
dage. 

Eaton, J. F., Student, 
Purdue, B.S.F., 1949 
C. Brundage. 

Furlow, E. P., Grad. Student, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, 
Ind.; Purdue, B.S.F., 1949. B. N. Prentice, C. I. Mil 

ler, R. C. Brundage. 

Hall, J. E., Student, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. ; 
due, B.S.F., 1949. B. N. Prentice, C. I. 
Brundage 

Hanson, John, 
Lansing, Mich. ; 
1948. N. F. 


Soil Cons., S.C.S., 


jurr N. 


Cannelton, Ind.; Purdue 
Prentice, C. I. Miller, R 


Plymouth, Ind.; Purdue, 
Miller, R. C. Brun 
Univ., 
Prentice, C. I. 


Purdue 
B. N. 


Lafayette, Ind.; 
Miller, R. 


Pur 
Miller, R. C 
Forester, Div., 
M.F., 


Dept. of Cons., Forestry 

Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1947; 

Smith, S. G. Fontanna, T. E. Daw. 

Kinder, M. T., Wholesale Lbr., Houghton Lbr. Co., In 
dianapolis, Ind.; Purdue Univ., B.S.F., 1949. B. N 
Prentice, C. I. Miller, R. C. Brundage. 

Krauch, H. C., Jr., Dist. Leader, Pittman-Robertson 
Proj., Indianapolis, Ind.; Purdue Univ., B.S.F., 1949. 
B. N. Brundage, C. I. Miller, R. C. Brundage 

Larson, W. T., Student, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind.; 
Purdue, B.S.F., 1949. B. N. Prentice, C. I. Miller, 
R. C. Brundage. 

McCraw, W. E., Logging Repre., Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; Univ. of Toronto, B.S.F., 1928. Rein 
statement. 


Michel, J. 
Purdue, B.'S.F., 
C. Brundage. 

Miller, B. J., 107 E. Station St., Barrington, Ill.; Univ. 
of Mich., B.S.F., 1949. S. W. Allen, Robert Craig, Jr., 
L. J. Young. 

Perkins, R. H., 
B.S.F., 1949. 
dage. 

Sosbe, Edward H., Student, 
Ind.; Purdue, B.S.F., 1949. 
ler, R. C. Brundage. 

Winston, Frank A., Student, 
Ind.; Purdue, B.S.F., 1949. 
ler, R. C. Brundage. 

Woodling, R. H., Student, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind.; 
Purdue, B.S.F., 1949. B. N. Prentice, C. I. Miller, R. 
C. Brundage. 

Wright, Lewis E., Edwardsport, Indiana; 
1949. B. N. Prentice, C. I. Miller, R. 

Member Grade 

Aamodt, Einar E., Forest Engr., U.S.F.S., 
Michigan; Univ. of Minn., (Agric.), 
States (Jr. member, 1939). 

Bell, Lester E., Ext. Spee., Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich.; Mich. State, B.S.F., 1937. Central 
States (Jr. member, 1943). 

Lott, Edgar J., Dist. Ext. Forester, Purdue Univ., La 
fayette, Ind.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1938. Central 
States (Jr. member, 1938). 


E., Student, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind.; 
1949, B. N. Prentice, C. I. Miller, R. 


Indiana; Purdue, 
Miller, R. C. Brun 


R.R. #9, Lafayette, 
B. N. Prentice, C. I. 


Purdue 
B. N. 


Univ., Lafayette, 
Prentice, C. I. Mil 


Purdue Univ., Lafayette, 


B. N. Prentice, C. I. Mil 


Purdue, B.S.F., 
C. Brundage. 


Roscommon, 
4 yrs.). Central 


Columbia River 
Junior Membership 

Crum, Ivan W., Dist. Forest Rgr., Willamette Natl. For 
est, Oakridge, Oregon; Oregon State, B.S.F., 1936. 
C. M. Lord, D. D. Olin, W. F. Cummins. 

Davies, H. G., Forester, Willamette Natl. Forest, Eu 
gene, Ore.; Oregon State, B.S.F., 1949. R. F. Kenis 
ton, G. H. Barnes, W. F. MeCulloch. 

Kineaid, F. H., Forester, Oakridge Div., Pope & Talbot, 
Oakridge, Oregon; Oregon State, B.S.F., 1938. A, A. 
Wiener, L. C. Dunn, D. D. Crom. 

Kisehel, R. E., Log Sealer, Willamette Natl. Forest, Eu 
gene, Oregon; Oregon State, B.S.F., 1948. A. D. Me 
Reynolds, R. F. Keniston, W. F. MeCulloch. 

Leavengood, R. G., Forester, Rogue River Natl. Forest, 
Medford, Ore.; Mich. State, B.S.F., 1941. R. W. Ap 
pleby, H. H. Clark, W. E. Bates. 

Round, H. A., Apprentice, Medford Corp., Medford, Ore. ; 
Oregon State, B.S.F., 1947. H. H. Clark, F. P. Jae 
quemin, J. C. Thomsen. 

Vance, P. N., Wood Supply Supv., 
Board Co., St. Helens, Ore.; 
1938. J. K. Pearce, 

Vineent, Robert M., 


Fir-Tex Insulating 

Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 

G. D. Marekworth, B. L. Orell. 

Resident Forester, Elk Lbr. Co., 
Medford, Ore.; Oregon State, B.S.F., 1947. B. S. Tay 
lor, H. C. Sampert, W. E. Bates. 

Watson, R. D., Asst. Forester, Weyerhaeuser Tbr. Co., 
Springfield, Ore.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1937. L. 
Calder, K. H. Bergeson, A. A. Wiener. 

Member Grade 

Marlatt, R. D., Partner, Mason, Bruce & Girard, Con 
sulting Forester, Portland, Ore. Columbia River (Aff. 
43, Jr. 48). 
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Crown Zellerbach 
Univ., B.S., 


Asso. 37, Jr 


Mgr., 
Northern 
River 


Edward P., Logging 
Portland, Oregon; Ohio 
Engr.), 1919. Columbia 


Stamm, 
Corp., 
Civil 
48). 

Gulf States 
Junior Membership 

Andrews, John R., 616 Lafayette St., Baton Rouge, La.; 
La. State, B.S.F., 1949. R. W. Hayes, C. O. Minor, 
W. M. Palmer. 

Goldsberry, G. K., Forester, % 
Nacogdoches, Texas; Purdue, B.S.F., 
Prentice, C. I. Miller, R. C. Brundage. 

Hoover, Edward B., Asst. Dist. Forester, Int. Paper Co., 
Canton, Miss.; W. Va. Univ., B.S.F., 1948. A. K. Dex 
ter, J. S. Tyler, R. M. Nonnemacher. 

Moore, J. S., Asst. Forester, L. N. Dantzler Lbr. Co., 
Perkinston, Mi.s.; La. State, B.S.F., 1939. Reinstate 
ment 


Odom, 


% Frank Spearey, 


1949. B. N. 


Cons. 


J. C., Asst. Dist. Forester, Gaylord Container 
Corp., Denham Springs, La.; La. State, B.S.F., 1948. 
R. J. Freshwater, J. E. Curtis, Jr., J. IH. Kitchens, Jr. 

Pearl, R. W., Forester, U.S.F.S., Forest, Miss.; Pa. State, 
B.S.F., 1948. I. W. Miller, R. H. Millar, J. W. Squires. 

Rice, Herbert P., Forestry Aid, U.S.F.S., Jackson, Miss 
Gulf States. 

Rodrique, E. A., 
Miss.; La. State, B.S.F., 
Hube, E. E. Chatfield. 

Spector, A. H., Forester, Southern Forest Exp. Sta., New 
Orleans, La.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 1940. G. N. Stephen 
son, R. L. Hobba, H. Wilm. 

Stephens, M. A., Jr., Asst. Dist. Forester, Gaylord Cont. 
Corp., Bogalusa, La.; La. State, B.S.F., 1948. J. H. 
Foil, W. Henderson, P. M. Garrison, 

Underbakke, M. W., Forester, U.S.F.S., Forest, Miss.; 
Iowa State, B.S.F., 1942. I. W. Miller, R. H. Millar, 
H. W. 


Dist. Forester, Masonite Corp., Laurel, 
", 1948. J. A. Olden, F. H. 


Squires. 

Member Grade 
W., Forester, Newport Industries, Ine., De 
Amherst B.A., (Liberal Arts), 
M.F., 1941 States (Jr. member, 


Harding, R. 
Quincy, La.; 
1939; Yale, 
1941). 

Silker, T. 
byville, Texas; 
Kentucky-Tennessee 


College, 


Gulf 


H., Research Tech., Texas Forest Service, Kir 
Iowa State, B.S.F., 1940; M.F., 1941 
Jr. member, 1942). 


Inland Empire 
Junior Membersh p 
W. C. A., Forestry Aid, U.S.F\S., 
Idaho; Mont. State, B.S.F., 1946. J. C. 
A. N. Cochrell, C 
Petersen, S. S., Forester, U.S.F.S., 
Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1948. R. 
Green, J. C. Crupper, Jr. 
Member Grade 
Dist. Forest Rgr., 1 
Idaho; of Idaho, B.S.F., 1937. 
pire (Jr. member, 1943 
Lynch, D. W., Silvie., U.S.F.S., Spokane, Wash.; Mont 
State, B.S.F., 1939; Duke, M.F., 1940. Inland Empire 
1939 


Grangeville, 
Crupper, Jr., 


Enke, 


L. James. 
Grangeville, Idaho; 
B. Jorgensen, W. E 


Galbraith, M. C., TS.F.S., Grange 


ville, Univ. Inland Em 


Jr. member, 
Meneely, J. F., Dist. Forest Rgr., U.S.F.S., Sandpoint, 
Idaho; Univ. of Idaho, B.S.F., 1938. Inland Empire 
Jr. member, 1941 


New England 
Affiliate Membership 
Hamlin, Mark E., Chief, Woods Dept., Brown Co., Ber 
lin, N. H.; Bowdoin College, B.S., New England. 
Junior Membership 
Duckett, H. E., Jr., Vermont Forest Service, Montpelier, 
Vt.; N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1949. J. S. Ilick, L. P 
Plumley, J. E. Davis. 


$36, 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Maine, 
Chap 


Instructor in Ento., Univ. of 
Univ. of Me., B.S.F., 1949. G. L. 
Plummer, R. I. Ashman. 

W., Silvie., N. E. Forest Exp. Sta., Phila., 
Univ., B.S.F., 1932; M.F., 1933. Rein 


Knight, F. B., 
Orono, Me.; 
man, H. A. 

McConkey, T. 
Pa.; Cornell 
statement. 

Morton, Paul, Resident Mgr., Draper Corp., Guilford, 
Me.; Univ. of Me., B.S.F., 1931. Reinstatement. 

Rice, J. P., 350 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass.; Univ. of 
Me., B.S.F., 1949. G. L. Chapman, F. K. Beyer, R. I. 
Ashman. 

Welch, J. C., Forester, Eastern Corp., 
of Me., B.S.F., 1949. R. I. Ashman, A. G. 
H. A. Plummer. 


srewer, Me.; Univ. 
Randall, 


New York 
Junior Membership 

Bear, D. H., Student, N. Y. State, Syracuse, N. Y.; Va 
Poly. Inst., B.S., (Forestry), 1942; N. Y. State, M.F., 
1949. J. 8S. Illick, L. P. Plumley, J. E. Davis. 

Losee, S. T. B., Air Photo Survey, Abitibi Power & Pa 
per Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada; Univ. of 
Toronto, B.S.F., 1931. New York. 

Remele, K. E., 22 Stratton Place, Delmar, N. Y.; N. Y. 
State, B.S.F., 1949. J. S. Illick, L. P. Plumley, J. E. 
Davis. 

Schroeder, R. L., 
N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1949. 
J. E. Davis. 

Shellstrom, Walter N., Jr., Student, N. Y. 
euse, N. Y.; N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1949. J. 
L. P. Plumley, J. E. Davis. 

Thomson, R. W. B., Plant Forester, Ontario Paper Co., 
Heron Bay, Ontario, Canada; Univ. of N. B., B.S.F., 
1943. New York. 

Wiener, Leo, 571 East 
State, B.S.F., 1947. J. S. 
Hutchinson. 

Youngs, G. J., 
bany, N. Y. 


Davenport Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
J. 8. Illick, L. P. Plumley, 


State, Syra 
S. Illick, 


New York, N. Y.; ! 
Illiek, L. 


170 St., : # 
{. 


P. Plumley, R. N 


Dist. 
New 


Rgr., N. Y. State Cons, Dept., Al 
York (Af.45R48). 

Northern California 

Affiliate Membership 
W., Asst. Deputy State Forester, Calif. State 
Forestry, Sacramento, Calif. Northern Cali 


Tomblin, J. 
Div. of 
fornia. 

Junior Menibership 

Akers, J. S., Forestry Asst., Diamond Match Co., Sterling 
City, Calif.; Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1949. Myron 
Krueger, Emanuel Fritz, J. A. Zivnuska. 

Garbutt, P. N., Princeton, Calif., Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 
1949. F. S. Baker, P. M. Barr, Myron Krueger. 
Holmes, O. L., Fire Control Asst., U.S.F.S., Mt. Shasta, 
Calif.; Colo. A. & M., B.S.F., 1949. J. W. H. Charl 

ton, M. S. Abell, C. A. Abell. 


Northern Rocky Mountain 
Junior Membersh p 
Forester, Bur. of Land Mgmt., Billings, 
B,S.F., 1938. Reinstatement. 
Rgr., Rexford Dist., Kootenai 
Mont.; Mont. State, B.S.F., 
B. Hutchinson, A. L. Roe 


Ozark 
Junior Membership 
Elwert, F. P., Asst. Block Supv., Crossett Lbr. Co., 
Crossett, Ark.; Columbia Univ., A.B. 1942; Yale, 
M.F., 1948. S. V. Sihvonen, G. D. Hartriek, R. C. 
Hawley. 


Jones, H. E., 
Mont.; Mont. State, 
Mlynek, William, Asst. 
Natl. Forest, Rexford, 
1948, A. B. Gundersen, S. 


Puget Sound 
Junior Membership 
Land Examiner, Weyerhaeuser Tbr. 
Wash.; Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1948 
G. Lauterbach, V. W. Bousquet. 


Anderson, J. F., 
Co., Chehalis, 
J. G. Miles, P. 





Society AFFAIRS 


Clawson, R F., 3216 N. 32nd St., Tacoma, Wash.; Univ. 
of Maine, B.S.F., 1949. F. K. Beyer, H. A. Plummer, 
R. I. Ashman. 

Williams, W. C., Clerk Forester, U.S.F.S., Seward, Alas- 
ka; Oregon State, B.S.F., 1948. V. T. Heath, W. F. 
McCulloch, W. I. West. 

Southeastern 
Junior Membership 

Johnson, James W., Chief, Forestry Section (U.S.A.F.), 
Englin Air Foree Buse, Florida; Univ. of Mont., 
B.S.F., 1929; Univ. of Tenn.; M.S., 1933. F. J. Ruff, 
H. F. Wise, W. O. Stewart. 

Southern California 
Junior Membership 

, 301 E. Artesia, N. Long Beach, Calif.; 

B.S.F., 1949. J. R. Dilworth, H. G. 

McCulloch. 

Southwestern 

Junior Membership 

Bade, Gordon H., Forester, Apache Natl. Forest, 
Springerville, Ariz.; N. Y. State, 1918. Southwestern. 

Day, E. V., Range Supv., Indian Service, Keams Can- 
yon, Ariz.; Utah State, B.S.F., 1937. Reinstatement. 

Johnson, Norman E., Forestry Aid, U.S.F.S., Coconino 
Natl. Forest, Flagstaff, Ariz. Southwestern. 

Lewis, Hl. G., Landseape Architect, U.S.F.S., Tueson, 
Ariz.; N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1930. R. D. Morris, C. P. 
Merker, L. J. Putsch. 

Schilling, Erwin A., Asst. Regional Forester, U.S.F.S., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Colo. Agric., B.S.F., 1926. 
Reinstatement. 


Larson, R. L. 
Oregon State, 
Nettleton, W. F. 


Upper Mississippi Valley 
Junior Membership 
Ahlgren, Clifford E., Forester, NorthWoods Trading 
Co., Ely, Minn.; Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1948. D. M. 
Stewart, R. M. Brown, J. Il. Allison. 
Rickert, L. IT., Rgr., I.R.R.C., Hibbing, Minn.; Univ. 
of M.nn., B.S.F., 1948. P. J. St. Amant, Lynn Sand- 
berg, J. M. Kittelson. 


Washington 
Associate Membership 
Rochester, D. M., Field Director, American Forest Prod- 
uets Industries, Washington, D. C.; Mich. State Col- 
lege, B.S., (Agric.), 1932. Washington. 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Junior Membership 
Dist. Forester, Mich. Dept. of Cons., 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan. , 


Limpert, C. E., 
Lansing, Mich. 


Foreign 
Junior Membership 

Harrison, D. B., Office Mgr., I. T. Williams & Sons, 
New York, N. Y. L. W. Huntington, J. F. Dubuar, 
P. J. Maddock. 

Member Grade 

Sydansk, Raymond, Branch Mgr., Armstrong Cork Co., 
Tabarka, Tunisia; N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1934; ML.S., 
1936. J. F. Shanklin, J. D. Coffman, R. W. Smith. 

Corresponding Membership 

Souza, Paulo F., Chief, Div. of Natl. Parks, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; Piracieaba Normal School, B.S. 1914; 
Yale, (2 yrs.). Committee on International Relations. 


The following have been Junior members for at least 6 years and are eligible for automatie advancement to 
Member grade. The Sections have certified them as actively engaged in forestry work and competent to rep- 
resent the profession honorably and eapably in the performance of their duties. 


Gulf States 


Stewart, Bruce F., Forester & General Mgr., Independ 


ent Pulpwood Producers, Ine., Cleveland, Tenn.; 
Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1939. Gulf States (Jr. member, 


1940). 


Kentucky-Tennessee 
Carothers, J. Edwin, Forester, Alpine Forest Reserve, 
Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1937. 


tucky-Tennessee (Jr. men:ber, 38R43). 


Alpine, Tenn.; Ken- 


New York 
Walker, Alexander, Supv., Wood Digestion, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Univ. of Me., B.S.F., 
1943. New York (Jr. member, 1942). 


Washington 
Carey, Dudley C., Commodity Spee., Navy Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 1938; Yale, M.F., 
1939. Washington (Jr. member, 1938). 
Overly, Fred J., Chief, Real Estate Branch, National 
Park Service, Washington, D. C.; Univ. of Wash., 
B.S.F., 1932; M.F. 1933. Washington (Jr. member, 


1932). 


Elections to Membership 


Affiliate 
Bradeen, Cecil R., Me. 
Churehill, P. W., N. H. 
Glasgow, J. A., Me. 
Kessler, J. S., Calif. 
Kirk, P. R., Wash. 

Associate 
Harris, C. R., 

Junior 
Anderson, R. H., N. Y. 
Arlen, W. H., Ark. 
Bozett, W. J., Ohio 
Brogan, P. D., Ore. 
Brooks, R. O., Pa. 
Burniskey, A. T., 
Cohen, A. J., Conn 
Coville, S. B., N. H. 

Coz, G. &., N. C. 
Cravens, J. H., Ariz. 
Donaldson, D. J., Jr., Tex. 


Mass. 
Harley, B. R., Ga. 
Herlevick, V. W., zo 
Hughes, R. T., Calif. 
Jaekson, R. H., Ariz. 
Lewis, J. G., Utah 
Marra, J. A., W. Va. 
Neumann, P. O., Ariz. 
Pierce, J. L., Miss. 
Pomerening, D., S. C. 
Pomeroy, L. K., Ark. 
Rice, W. W., Conn. 
Roggie, R. J., N. Mex. 
Shields, C. A., Ariz. 
Stiteler, W. M., W. Va. 
Streets, Leo V., Me. 
Tort, is d.. Bm. ¥- 
Walt, H. R., Calif. 
Wardell, F. S., N. Y. 
Warren, C. J., Mont. 


Fischer, R. F., 
> 
>. 


Canada 


Ore. 


Otto, A. W., Calif. 
St. Amant, Paul J., Minn. 
Schlobohm, D. F., Calif. 
Sears, E. W., N. Y. 
Stradt, G. H., Ark. 
Twerdal, M. P., Conn. 
Vardaman, J. M., Mo. 
Winkelman, H. G., Calif. 
Ziminski, H. V., Minn. 
Zivnuska, J. A., Calif. 
Reinstated 
Junior 
Elsbree, C. C., N. Mex. 
Grossenbach, P. A., Utah 
Jones, W. D., Va. 
Peck, H. H., Ohio 
Wetzel, W. W., Ore. 
Senior 
Mitchell, J. N., Calif. 
Simmons, F. C., Pa. 
Vaux, C. H., Minn. 


Watson, J. B., Ore. 
Weeden, N. Pas N. Mex. 
Wentz, W. W., Pa. 
Senior 
Sarrett, J. W., N. Y. 
Chatfield, E. E., Miss. 
Condit, G. R., Ark. 
Groves, B. V., Wyo. 
Haines, A. L., Wyo. 
Helmick, K. J., Colo. 
nil, M. &B., &. D. 
Johnson, E. W., Okla. 
Johnson, S. S., Calif. 
Kennedy, W. J., Ariz. 
McCowan, I. F., N. Y. 
Marsh, R. B., Calif. 
MecGinnies, W. G., Colo. 
MeLees, K. C., Calif. 
MeMasters, W. C., Ohio 
Nietzold, G. E., Ky. 





Forestry News 


Compiled by Rosert D. Hosterrer, Assistant Executive Secretary 





Seedlings Sent to Italy 
By Conservation Agency 


The Conservation Commission of 
West Virginia is undertaking to 
help Italy find a strain of blight re- 
sistant chestnut to replace its native 
disappearing 
due to a to 
which has virtually wiped out all 
native chestnut trees in the United 
States. 


now rapidly 


similar 


species 


disease one 


From the commission’s tree nur- 
sery at Lesage, 500 seedlings of the 
Nanking strain of Chinese chestnut 
were dispatched by air express to 
the Italian ministry of agriculture 
in Rome. The year-old plants were 
sent in response to a request to Di- 
rector C. F. MeClintie from Walter 
J. Quick, Jr., forestry 
consultant in Italy. 

Quick that the 
formerly occupied 


American 
said chestnut, 
which an imn- 
Italy’s economic 
life, had been completely 
destroyed by the blight. In Italy, 
chestnuts were a staple food item, 
a major use being for bread, the 
nuts first being ground into flour. 

invaded the 
timber 


portant place in 


almost 


The blight has also 
English oak, important 
tree in Italy similar to the Amer- 


oak. 


an 


can post 


Consultation Service Offered 


Conservation 
oO 


The 
Edueation, headed by Glenn 
Blough, of the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., is prepared to 

1) materials 


being developed and make sugges- 


Committee on 


review conservation 
tions for adopting them to the needs 
of schools, (2) aid in planning the 
preparation of conservation films, 
review scripts, and provide infor 
kinds of films 
and (3) diseuss with other agencies 
the ways in which those agencies 
ean contribute to conservation edu- 


: 
mation needed, 


on 


eation 


Forestry Pioneer Honored 


Dr. Edmund Secrest was 
sented with an honorary vice presi- 
dency for life at the annual meeting 
of the Ohio Forestry Association 


held in Columbus on January 14. 


pre- 


He pioneered the development of 
forestry in Ohio and served as the 
first state until he was 
made director of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


forester 


Post Feature Describes 
Work of Forest Ranger 


Luckenbill, 
Clarks Fork District 
shone National Forest 
Wyo., was the subject of a feature 
story in the Saturday Evening 
Post’s “Men at Work” series, which 
appeared in the January 8 issue. 
The Luekenbill’s 
range, game, timber sale, and other 
duties on the 502,000-aecre district. 

Author Richard 
phasized Luckenhbill’s close contact 
with the owners of 5,200 cattle and 
10,000 sheep grazed on the district. 


the 


Sho- 


ranger on 
of the 
near Cody, 


Lee 


article described 


Thruelsen em 


Raised on a Colorado ranch and a 
graduate in forestry from Colorado 
A & M College in 1934, Luckenbill 
is familiar with the problems of 
stockmen, who in turn respect his 
administration of range and timber 


lands. 


Survey of Wood Wastes Made 
Federal Bank of 


made a grant to the 

Wood _ Utilization 
Council Edward §&. 
winski will spend three months vis 
wood-working 


The Reserve 
Boston 
Northeastern 


whereby 


has 


So- 


iting sawmills and 
plants in New England to secure 
information on the quantity and 
type of wood waste available for 
utilization in recently developed 
processes to manufacture wallboard, 


tannin, and other products. 
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and 


Western Forest Nurserymen 
Hold Meeting in Seattle 


Nurserymen from all state, pri 
vate and federal forest nurseries in 
Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Montana and British Colum- 
bia, representing 15 nurseries with 
a combined annual capacity of 60 
million seedlings and transplants, 
held a two-day meeting at the Col- 
lege of Forestry, University of 
Washington, in Seattle on January 
17 and 18. 
equipment, 


Subjects discussed were 
nursery weed control, 
irrigation, maintenance of soil fer 
tility, seed stratification, stock dis- 
tribution—lifting and grading, pro 
pagation of hardwoods, nursery in 
seets and control measures, and nur- 
sery diseases and control measures 

L. T. Webster, Assistant 
forester for Washington, and ehair- 

of the 

committee of the western Forestry 
Association pre- 


state 


man nursery practice sub 
Conservation 
chairman. The delegates 
make the 


nual event 


sided as 


voted to meeting an an 


Laboratory Gives Kiln Course 


Another two-week demonstration 
in the kiln drying of lumber will be 
given at the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, from April 25 to May 6, 
Director George M. Hunt has an- 
nounced. 
be limited to 40 


persons who should apply to the di- 


Enrollment will 
rector of the laboratory at Madison 
5, Wis. A fee of $150 to cover the 
cost of the will 


charged each student. 


demonstration be 

Considered during the course will 
be basic of 
wood, types of kiln equipment, kiln 


principles seasoning 
and 
Air 
will 


operation, drying schedules, 


other phases of kiln drying. 
lumber storage 


seasoning and 


also be diseussed 





FORESTRY NEWS 


Forestry Legislation 


Forest 


H.R. 2296, introduce by W. K. 
Granger of Utah on February 3, 
and H.R. 2001, introduced by 
Robert Sikes of Florida on January 
31, along with several other iden- 
tical or similar bills were considered 
at a public hearing on February 
24 by a sub-committee of the House 
Committe on Agriculture which was 
headed by Mr. Granger. 

H.R. 2296, the 
provisions of H.R. 1969 as reported 
last month, would amend the 
Clarke-MeNary Act of June 7, 
1924 (43 Stat. 653) to provide ad 
ditional funds for fire control, re 
forestation, forestry extension, and 
Federal-State 
cooperation. Appropriations would 
be increased from the present 
$9,000,000 annually at the rate of 
$2,000,000 a year until a maximum 
of $20,000,000 is reached in carry 
ing out revised provisions of the 
Clarke-MeNary Act. A new section 
(10) would added which pro- 
vides for furnishing technical serv 
forestland in man 
harvesting, marketing, and 


which ineludes 


technical services in 


be 
ices to owners 
aging, 
utilizing forest products. Graduated 
appropriations to reach $6,000,000 
annually in 1953 would be author- 
ized. 

Testifying in favor of such legis- 
lation were the Association of State 
Foresters, the U.S. Forest Service, 
the Society of American Foresters, 
the Forest Farmers Association, the 
Forest ry 
Land Grant Colleges, other organi- 


American Association, 
particular interest 

several Vir- 
had _ benefitted 
of foresters in the 
state organization. Richard Colgan, 
of the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers Association, objected to so 
much federal money being spent in 


zations, and of 
to the sub-committee 
who 


ginia farmers 


from services 


an endeavor not necessarily requir- 
ing federal Materials 
regarding wise forest use which had 


promotion. 


been prepared by forest industries 
were submitted to the sub-commit- 


tee. Additional time was granted 


to N.L.M.A. to prepare an estimate 
of what it considered appropriate 
federal expenditures toward state 
cooperation in forestry would be. 

If enacted, the legislation would 
mean jobs for some 3,000 more ex- 
tension and farm foresters. 

H.R. 2001, also favored by most 
funds to 
complete and maintain a _nation- 
by the U.S. 


cooperating 


witnesses, provides for 


wide forest 
Forest 


agencies. 


survey 


Service and 


Range 


S. 838 (By Johnson of Colorado) 
provides for investigations and ex- 
periments into problems relative to 
maintaining productive meadows at 
high altitudes. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
on February 7. 
Wildlife and Recreation 

S. 728 (By Butler of 
and H.R. 1389 (By LeFevre of 
New York) would the 
participation of states in revenues 
by the 


Nebraska) 
authorize 


from areas administered 
Nation] Park Service 
Jurisdiction 

H.R. 2361, the executive depart- 
ment reorganization bill, passed the 
House by a vote of 356 to 9 on Feb- 
ruary 7 and is now being considered 
the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive De- 
S. 526 to cover the same 


by 


partments. 
provisions is also before that com- 
mittee, 


Development 


Several bills to encourage the set 
tlement and development of Alaska, 
including provisions for building a 
railroad there, constructing homes, 
allowing homesteading, and for sale 
of publie lands in Alaska have been 
introduced, 


Shelterbelts Protect Cattle 


It is reported that tree shelter- 
belts in the blizzard-swept plains 
states were effective in saving thou 
cattle from death in last 
winter’s severe storms. Cattle which 
huddled along belts of trees were 


sands of 


protected from the driving winds. 
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Lumber Production and Prices 
From 1799 to 1946 Compiled 


United States lumber production 
and prices by years for the period 
from 1799 to 1946 as reported to 
the Bureau of the Census or to the 
Forest Service, with revised pro- 
duction estimates by the Forest 
Service for certain years when re- 
ports are believed to have been 
inadequate, has been published by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The volume, miscellaneous pub- 
lication No. 669 entitled “Lumber 
Production in the United States, 
1799-1946,” contains a foreword 
and 227 pages of tables. It was 
compiled by Henry B. Steer, forest 
economist with the Forest Service. 

The production and price data 
is given by species, states, regions 
and national totals, and is intended 
primarily as a working tool for for- 
esters, economists, and lumbermen. 

“Lumber Production in the United 
States, 1799-1946” is for sale by 
the Superintendent of Doeuments, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
D. C., at two dollars per 


ington, 
copy. 


Pakistan Trains Foresters 


Pakistan Forest College has re- 
cently been established at Upper 
Topa, four miles beyond Muree, at 
the foot of the Kashmir mountains. 

The teaching staff has been built 
from Muslin officers previously serv- 
ing in the United Provinces and on 
the Forest Research Institute staff 
at Dehra Dun. 

Mechanical land reclamation work 
will form an important item in the 
curriculum which is designed to 
train forest officers and rangers. 

In the Muslim each 
civil district is te have its own for- 
est officer, who will be responsible 
for large private forestry and soil 


Provinees 


conservation developments as_ well 
as the improvement of old forest re- 
An affores- 
percent is 


serves and civil rakhs. 
tation of 20 
planned, as compared with present 


target 


provincial forestation of only 2 per- 


eent. 
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Snows Create Flood Hazard 


Sufficient water supplies for prac- 
tically all parts of the West and 
prospects for damaging spring high 
the Northwest and 
the Rocky Mountain states 


foreseen from the February 1 


water flow in 
parts ol 
are 
snow surveys, according to the Soil 
of 
Irrigation and Water Conservation. 


Conservation Service’s Division 
The service is responsible for Co 
information 
by 


ordinating snow cover 


gathered monthly each winter 
this federal, 


local agencies and for preparing and 
I 


and other state, and 
issuing water supply forecasts for 
agricultural and other purposes in 
the western states 

Water content of the snow cover 
on major watersheds was given as 
about 200 percent above normal in 
the 150 
above normal on the headwaters of 
the Missouri 175 


above Great 


Columbia Basin; percent 
River; 
the 
and the Upper Colorado, and nor- 


percent 


normal in Jasin 


mal on the Rio Grande, Arkansas, 


Salt, Gila, and in southern Cali 


fornia 


Northern Tree Line Advancing 


Prof Michae, French 
ethnologist and expert on the aretie, 
recently that the 
the 
northern Quebee may be one 


Andrea 


advancing 
of 
indi 


said 
tree line in Ungava region 
cation that the climate is becoming 
Where 
al dwarfs they 
At the same time, 
the lakes of the region are drying 


warmer there. trees have 


mere skelet 


growing larger 


been are 


up 

One possible cause of the change 
may be a variation in the radiation 
ot heat 


occurred more or less rhythmically 


from the sun, which has 
during past centuries as evidenced 


by studies of tree rings and fossil 
remains 

Another possibility is that move- 
ments of the bottom of the Green- 
land Sea appear to be occurring, 
resulting in a change in the course 
of the Gulf stream with correspond 


ing climatie changes. 


Woolfolk Named Range Chief 
At Missoula Research Station 


Edwin J. 


pointed chief of the Division of 


Range Managemert Research at the 


Northern Rocky Mountain Forest 


& Range Experiment Station, Mis- 


soula, Mont., according to an an- 


nouncement by Chas. L. Tebbe, Di- 


EDWIN J. WOOLFOLK 


Woolfolk succeeds Leon C. 
Hurtt, who for many years headed 
the Northern 
Region and who was recently pro- 


rector 


range research in 
moted to be a special staff assistant 
to Walt L. Dutton, chief of the Di- 
vision of Range Management at 
Washington. 

Mr. Woolfolk’s first 
the 


Station in 


Forest Serv- 
ice was Northern 
Rocky Mountain 1932, 
following graduation from the Uni- 
of Montana 


majored in range 


job with 


versity where he 
management 
Born and raised on a eattle ranch 
near Mona, Wyo., upon the death 
of his father he operated and man 
aged the ranch as a livestock enter 
prise for 314 years before entering 
the University. 

Assigned to 


reseeding 


range management 


and studies designed to 


determine the best rate of stocking 
on northern Great Plains 
and the effect of too heavy stocking 
on range and the 
livestock itself, at the Miles City, 
Mont 


ranges 
vegetation 


branch of the experiment 


Woolfolk has been ap- 
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station, he was placed in charge of 
the branch 3 years later. Except for 
one year spent in graduate work at 
the University of Minnesota, he re- 
that until his 
1946 transfer to Washington. He 
served 3 years in Washington as as- 
the of 


where was 


mained in position 


Division 
he 
engaged in development 
of the 


Forest Service range research pro- 


sistant chief of 


Range Research, 
actively 
overall 


and administration 


gram. 


Goodspeed Goes to Morgantown 


Allen W. Goodspeed has taken 
the position of professor of forest 
of the 
Forest 
University 


management and director 
Rock Experiment 
West 


school, 


Coopers 
at the 
forestry 

Mr. Goodspeed graduated from 
Yale in 1929, 
forester 


Virginia 
Morgantown. 


He was employed as 
for Ritchfield 


Forestry Association and served as 


a private 


an instructor in forest management 
Yale. 


clate professor of 


subjects at Formerly asso- 


forest manage- 
ment at the Maine forestry school 
from 1934 to 1938, he has since been 
professor of forestry at Iowa State 
College. 

He succeeded Lowell Besley who 
now heads the Forestry Department 
at the University of British Colum- 


bia. 


Binocular Construction Told 


“The Inside Story of Binoculars” 

The Reicherts of the Mirakel 
Repair Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
for sale by that firm 


authoritative 


by 


for 25 cents, 
contains information 
valuable to foresters when it comes 
to choosing or earing for binoculars. 

Excessive eye-strain experienced 
by fire lookouts is often attributable 
to improperly adjusted glasses, ae- 
cording to the authors. 

The of 


including lens coating, and a com 


construction binoculars, 


parison of similar models by va- 


rious manufacturers is also pre- 


sented 
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Forest Service Clamps Down 
On Smoke-Jumping Exhibitions 


Because of the hazards involved 
at 
county fairs and other publie gath- 
of the smoke-jumping and 
cargo-dropping operations used in 
fighting forest fires in western 
states, the U. S. Forest Service has 
been compelled to establish a na- 
tional policy virtually barring the 
granting of the increasing number 
of such requests, according to Carl 
A. Gustafson, fire control chief. 


during publie demonstrations 


erings 


Since the smoke-jumping force 
was first established with 10 jump- 
ers in 1940, the corps has become 
an increasingly effective arm of the 
in fighting western forest 
During the year, the 
Service employed 244 jumpers, dis- 
tributed as follows: Missoula, Mont., 
140; MeCall, Idaho, 42; Idaho City, 
Idaho, 10; Winthrop, Wash., 28; 
Cave Junction, Ore., 24; and Dem- 
New Mex., 8. 


The smoke-jumpers were dropped 


Service 


fires. past 


ing, 
from planes on 94 fires in inacces- 
sible territory, making in all 566 
individual jumps. They put in 2,250 
man-days of work on fires to which 
In addition, 146 of 
the smoke-jumpers performed 667 


they jumped. 


man-days of fire fighting on blazes 
to which they were taken by auto- 
Dur- 
ing the past season, Forest Service 


mobile rather than by plane. 


planes dropped 346,924 pounds of 
to 
fighting fires in relatively inacecessi- 


supplies and equipment men 
ble areas. Net savings in fire fighting 
funds of smoke- 
jumpers last year were estimated to 


be $131,434. 


due to the use 


Premium Paid For Short Logs 


Alex Conrad, who owns and oper- 
the Conrad Hardwood Prod- 
uets Company at East Flat Rock, 
N. C., pays five dollars per thou- 


ates 


sand board feet more for short logs 
than for long ones. 

Purchasing hickory under detailed 
specifications, he finds that by buy- 
ing bolts which are 31% feet long 
(for manufacture into pickerstick 





blanks) he can grade them more 
closely and be more sure of what he 
It also encourages full 
of tree 


Because wood from rapidly grow- 


is buying. 
utilization stems. 

ing trees has higher specifie gravity 
and consequently greater toughness, 
Conrad specifies that hickory logs 
must have not more than 17 annual 
rings per inch. Wide sapwood is 
also an indication of rapid growth 
so logs having four or more radial 
inches of white on the small end, 
with 14 or less rings per inch, and 
no knots, rot, bird pecks or other 
defects bring a premium price. 
White and red hickory of the same 
specific gravity have equal tough- 
ness properties, but the traditional 
reluctance of handle manufacturers 
and tool users to use red hickory 
still prevails. 

Material not suitable for manu- 
facture into pickerstick blanks is 
used in producing rough, air-dry 
blanks for industrial and agricul- 
tural tool handles which Mr. Conrad 
ships mainly to England. Ladder 
and drumstick 
material not 


round squares 


squares are cut from 
suitable for other uses. 
Pickersticks, which used to 
drive the shuttles to and fro 
looms, are cut from blanks 114"x2”x 


36” or 40”. 


are 


on 


Mr. Conrad secures an 80 percent 

for blanks and 
slabs for fuelwood, 
and ships sawdust to meat curing 


utilization 


log 
squares, sells 
firms, recently as far away as Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Forestry Group Elects Spurr 


A. C. Spurr, president of the 
Monongohela Power Company, of 
Fairmont, West 
elected president of the American 
Forestry Association in February. 
He succeeds W. S. Rosecrans of Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


As nineteenth president, he will 


Virginia, was 


direct the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation’s long-range program of edu- 
cation which seeks to stimulate bet- 
ter management and use of the na- 
tion’s forests and related resources. 
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Tarkiainen Joins FAO Staff 


Dr. Tutu Tarkiainen of Finland 
has recently joined the staff of the 
Division of Forestry and Forest 
Products in the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions at Washington, D. C. 

Statistical aspects of worldwide 
forestry and forest products prob- 
lems will be his major concern. 

Although without 
training in forestry his previous ex- 
perience has dealt primarily with 
wood industries and international 
trade. During the past three years 
he was employed by Enso-Gutzeit, 
the largest harvester and manufac- 
turer of forest products in Finland. 
Prior to that he served with the 
association of Finnish woodworking 
industries and spent ten years with 
the diplomatic service of Finland, 
being stationed in Rome, Moscow, 
and other European cities. 


professional 


Snow Unmoved by 105-mm. Gun 


Cooperation by the 168th Field 
Artillery Battalion with the U. S. 
Forest Service in an attempt to 
start a man-caused avalanche of 
snow in Hoop Creek Basin near 
Berthand Pass in Colorado to make 
the area safe for skiers resulted in 
failure. 

Twenty-rounds from a _  105- 
millimeter howitzer lobbed over 
12,000-foot Russell Mountain into 
eight-foot-deep snow slopes of Hoop 
Creek Basin produced negligible re- 
sults. Fourteen more fired 
point blank were equally ineffective 
in starting a snow slide. 


shots 


The Swiss reportedly have had 
good success with this method of re- 
avalanche hazards from 
winter sports areas. 


moving 


Bruce Revises Yield Tables 


Donald Bruce, collaborating with 
the Pacific Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, has re- 
cently compiled “A Revised Yield 
Table for Douglas-fir’ in whieh 
average stand diameter was used as 
the independent variable in con- 
sidering normality of stocking. 
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Coulter Says Education Pays 
Florida Forester CC. H. 
Coulter maintains, “Edueational et- 
forts off!’ In 
that assertion he relates the follow 


State 


do pay support of 
ing incident: 

“Near Tallahassee, a Ft. Braden 
school bus of youngsters spotted a 
small but spreading woods fire. The 
bus driver, on their request, agreed 
to stop. They broke branches from 
trees and in a few minutes whipped 
out the fire which would have caused 


In 


a fire prevention 


considerable damage. their in 


struction, or trom 


movie, they got the idea that wild 


fires were harmful and the alert 


pupils went into action.” 


Technical Aid Directories 
Published in Southern States 


After working 
eral years on a study ot government 
in the South, the 
Alabama, Kentucky, 
North South 
Tennessee, 


together 


Mississippi, 
Carolina, Carolina, 
Virginia, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and other cooper 
ating agencies have published for 
each of those states a directory ot 
technical aids available to state offi 
cials and an analysis of the process 
by which technical assistance is 
channeled into state and local 
ernment. 

Finaneial and staff contributions 
T.V.A. were 
matched with funds supplied by the 
It is the 


seeond such cooperative project, the 


of the universities and 
General Education Board. 
the adminis 


the 


monographs 


first being a study of 
natural 
Substantial 


have been published concerning the 


tration of 
South 


resources In 


problem in six of the southern states 
and a summary report is in the final 
stages of preparation 

The directories of technical aids 
detail all of the 


gional, and national agencies which 


list in state, re- 
ean be called upon to assist in bet 
The 
fields of 


resources, 


ter administration. agencies 


are classified by activity, 


ineluding natural eduea 
tion, eeonomie and industrial devel 
opment, parks and reereation, fire 
protection, taxation, and others. 
Further be ob- 


information ean 


tor sev- 


Universities of 


the Institute Re- 
search in Social Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 


tained from for 


Aspen Woodlands Yield Lumber 


Aspen woodlands in the Turtle 
Mountains North Dakota 
to be an worth 
application of forest 
to the 
farm woodland 
to Floyd T. 


forester at Bottineau. 


ot are 
the 


management 


proving asset 


practices, most 
of the 
cording 


surprise of 
owners, 


Ryan, farm 


Though isolated from usual aspen 
markets, demand for 


outlet 


local aspen 


lumber provides an for all 


that is manufactured 


A cruise of one owner's timbe: 
revealed that he can make an initial 
eut of 1,500,000 his 


H00-acre 


board feet on 


woodland and follow 
successive annual euts of 50, 
to 100,000 The 


woodland owner, although previous 


with 


000 board feet 
lv inexperienced, set up a new saw 
mill with the help of the farm fo 
ester and is following a manage 


ment plan in harvesting aspen saw 
logs, some of which are 16 inches in 
diameter 

More 
better 
when an 
stalled, aecording to Ryan. It 
the to re 
ceive some return from the cutting 


intensive anil 


utilization 


management 
will be 
defiberizer is in 


attained 
aspen 
will 
woodland 


pernut owner 


of small and defective trees in an 
eutting 

cut aspen lumber has 
construction of homes 
Mountain area. 


Improvement 

Accurately 
heen used for 
n the Turtle 
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Balanced Farming Program 
Includes Forest Management 


Missouri’s “Balanced Farming 


Program” is one which ineludes the 
family, the home, and reaches out 
to cover eve ry acre and ey ery phase 
This fact is 
em 


of the farm operation. 
the 
ployment of a graduate forester as 


again evidenced in recent 


assistant county agent in Dent coun- 
ty. Mr. 


graduated from Missouri University 


Harold G. Gallagher, who 


with a B.S. degree in forestry in 


January, assumed his duties as as 


agent soon after graduation 


According to Extension Director 


~< Ww. 


foresters as 


graduate 
agents in the 
of the 


state appears to be a practical means 


Burch, the use of 
assistant 


heavily timbered counties 


of extending more help to the farm- 


ers who wish and need to inelude 


provisions for the production and 


management of timber crops in their 
regular “Balanced Farming Plans.” 


L. E. MeCormick the 


forestry work in the extension serv 


heads up 


ice at the University of Missouri 


Wood-Burning Furnace Used 


Since the winter of 1926-27, Dr 
C. E. Jenkins of East Westmore 
land, N. H., has used a piped warm 
ur, wood-burning furnace, designed 
by himself, for heating a large eoun 
The 
standing on end 
the 


the lower end. 


trv house wood s burned 


and fed down by 


being confined to 
Air for 
the 


higher level than the outlet 


gravity, fire 
combustion 
chamber at a 
for the 
approximately where 
The fur 


combus 


is released into 


exhaust gases 


the 


average wood distills 
nace thus follows the slow 
tion principle, with high efficieney 
in utilizing the heat value of the 
fuel. 
Wood is used in random lengths 
to feet, 
will burn for 24 hours. 


up eight and one charge 


describing 
the furnace can be obtained for 25 
cents each from the Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Couneil, Ine., P. O 
Box 1577, New 


Copies of a bulletin 


Haven 6, Conn 
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Research Society Plans Meet 


Technical development of research, 
raw material and its preparation, 
furniture and plywood, chemical 
utilization of wood, machining of 
wood, and seasoning will be major 
at the annual 
meeting of the Forest Products Re 
search Society to be held on May 
2-4 at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

All 
members or-not, are 
tend the meeting, according to C. F. 


Van Hagan, secretary-treasure: 


topics considered 


persons interested, whether 


welcome to at- 


Roll Roofing Under Houses 
Saves Wood and Metal, Too 


roofing 
houses 


Ordinary asphalt-coated 
unrolled on the under 
without basements was announced 
two years ago by the U.S. Depart- 


soil 


ment of Agriculture as a means of 
keeping down moisture pre- 
venting rot of floors and timbers. 


and 


It now proves to also reduce deteri- 
oration of wiring, steel members, 
and other parts and to thus pre- 
serve buildings longer. 

Dr. J. D. Diller, 
forest pathologist of the Depart- 
ment’s Plant Industry Station, evi- 
accumulating that 
is covered, the air in the 
under 


According to 


dence is where 


the soil 
“crawl 


spaces” houses is 
much drier. “Sweating” or conden- 


sation of moisture has not been 


found in a single case where this 
taken. This 


means less rusting of steel, less de- 


precaution has been 
terioration of insulation materials, 
and less chance for the buckling of 
floors or short-circuiting of electric 
that 
moist spaces. He says that various 
and 


wiring sometimes oceurs in 


Government housing agencies 
house occupants have reported fa- 
vorable effects from this simple mois- 
ture control, and its use is extend- 
of 


houses are finding that the soil cov- 


ing. Occupants basementless 
er makes crawl spaces dry enough 
for storing garden tools, lawn mow- 
ers, lumber, and even surplus furni- 
ture. 

Where the rol] roofing is used to 
cover the soil under basementless 


houses, Dr. Diller says it is not 
necessary in winter to have numer- 
ous open ventilators and the result- 
ing cold floors. Where the soil is 
well covered with the asphalt-coated 
roofing, ventilation can be eut down 
90 percent, according to a recent 
recommendation by the U.S. Hous- 
and Home Finance Agency 
which has also tested this method in 
a large-scale housing development. 


ing 


Foresters Seek 8.A.F. Job Help 


During recent months displaced 
European including 18 
Estonians, 2 Poles, and 2 Latvians, 
have sought the services of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters in ob- 
taining employment in the United 
States. 


foresters, 


Little tangible assistance has been 
possible, because, in general, U. S. 
employers of foresters prefer men 
who are familiar with the timber, 
policies, and markets of this coun- 
try. Many of the European for- 
esters have had professional train- 
ing and numerous years of experi- 
ence; they speak English; and their 
records indicate that they are hard 
workers. However, the active file 
of U. S. and Canadian foresters 
who have requested assistance of the 
Society of American Foresters in 
finding changes of employment now 
lists forty persons. 

Less than a dozen specific open- 
for are currently 
known to the executive office, al- 
though there actually may be con- 
siderably more. 


ings foresters 


Frequently the Society is able to 


put prospective employers and em- 
ployees in contact with each other 
to their mutual satisfaction. 
tinued success of S.A.F. employ- 


Con- 


ment depends upon the cooperation 
of all concerned. 

As 
the Society of American Foresters 


a service to the profession, 


publishes employment advertise- 
ments for employers and members 
in the JouRNAL OF Forestry with- 
out charge. Ad copy must be sub- 
mitted before the fifteenth of the 
month, six before date of 


publication. 


weeks 
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Demand for Wildlife Men 
Shows Increase in Canada 


J. M. MacLellan of the Dominion 
Wildlife Service authoritatively 
states in the February issue of For- 
est and Outdoors that present indi- 
cations show a demand in Canada 
for qualified wildlife biolegists that 
will likely exceed the supply for 
some time to come. 

In the article titled “Want a Job 
in Wildlife Management?” he re- 
ports that the Dominion Wildlife 
Service has greatly increased its 
staff and that further expansion is 
expected. The Provinces maintain 
their wildlife 
agencies, Universities, museums, and 


own management 
private conservation organizations 
now employ experts in every branch 
of wildlife biology, and opportu- 
nities for employment of qualified 
by organizations 
may be expected to show a continual 
increase in number, he said. 


graduates these 


Quetico-Superior Film Ready 


“Wilderness Canoe County,” a 16 
mm. color film with commentary and 
background musie is now available 
for rental or sale. With a running 
time of about 30 minutes, the film 
portrays the story of a father who, 
after many years, takes his son back 
to enjoy the Quetico-Superior 
canoe country, only to find that the 
inroads of civilization have changed 
it from the he had 
known. 


wilderness 


Inquiries should be directed to 
the President’s Quetico-Superior 
Committee, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Il. 


Uses of Larch Illustrated 


Publication of a new book cover- 
ing the properties, uses, and grades 
of larch 
announced by the Western Pine As- 


western lumber has been 
sociation. 

With 52 pages, the book includes 
full page pictures of typical pieces 
of each grade accompanied by text 
material describing the illustrated 
examples. 
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Posts Boiled in Water Take 
Oil Soluble Preservatives 
“The Boiling-in-Water Method ot 
Pine 
bulletin of the 
Athens. 
the posts 


Treating Southern 


Posts” is a recent 
University of Georgia in 
that 


are heated in boiling water to expel! 


In using method 


air and are then placed in a pre 


solution which is drawn 


servative 


into the wood as it cools. Tests were 


conducted with solutions of coal-tar 
creosote and copper napthanate i 


that 


fuel oil, and it is thought 
pentachlorophenol in fuel oil would 
he equally adapted to the method 


The hit 


educing 


thod has the advantages ot 
preservative loss bv evap 


insures accurate heat con 


oration, 
trol, and lessens fire hazards present 


when the hot 


bath 


and cold preservative 


treatment is used 


G. A. Pearson (1880-1949) 
G. A 


senior 


Pearson, fe many years 


the South 


silviculturist at 
western Forest and Range Experi 
ment Station, died on January 31, 
1949 

Although born 
Nebraska, he 
his 


by election as a 


and schooled in 
the 


the 


last forty 
Southwest 
Fellow 
For- 


member 


spent 
vears ot life in 
Honored 
in the Society of 
esters, he had 


ship during his entire professional 


American 


maintained 


enureer 

Author of many technical articles 
dealing mainly with ponderosa pine, 
leader it 


he was recognized as a 


the silvicultural branch of forestry 


Fuel Moisture Reduces Fires 


A study of daily fuel moisture 
indicator stick readings, by William 
G. Morris of the Pacific Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
that the fewer nun 
Washington 


and Oregon during 1948 was attrib 


tion, revealed 


ber otf forest fires in 
to higher fuel 


had 


years 


utable largely mois 


ture contents than prevailed 


for a number of 


Fence 


Db. W. Ge 
ager of the 
at «=Enumel 
dent of the West 
soviation at the Sst 
n Portland 
ip an intensive drive of 
ne merchandise 
ountry’s principal 


Lumbermen's 
annual meeting 
January 27-28. He w 
western lumber 
and retain its 
building 


lumber 


ted vice-presi 
S.A.F. Men 
ir Associate 


Michigan Legislation 
Requires Fire Permits 


Michigan 
bill 
would require a permit for all open 


Pending hefore the 


state legislature Is a which 
fires when the ground is not snow 
eovered. The proposed legislation 
also would allow collection of costs 
incurred in suppressing fires result 
ing from carelessness and negligence, 
and would permit the court to use 
its discretion in assessing a penalty 
with the 


commensurate serlousness 


of the offense. 
The Michigan 
Conservation points out that know! 


Department ot 


edge of to whom pernuts have been 
issued will enable it to answer few- 
er false-alarm fires 

Alabama has 
requires all persons contemplating 
the 
permit, in 


a similar law which 


use of open fires to obtain 
all 
Other 


quire brush burners to have permits 


counties under fire 


protection. states also re- 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Foresters in the News 
JAMES W. OWENS, JR., 
was ranger on the Kiamichi district 
ot the National Forest, 


has accepted employment with the 


who 
Ouachita 


Gulf States Paper Corporation at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

REYNOLDS B. SMITH has been 
appointed associate 


the 


protessor ot 
forestry at University of 
Florida 


technology. 


is teaching wood 
He received the Ph.D 
from the New York State 
College of Forestry in 1948. 
CHARLES F. SWINGLE, form 
erly located at Manhattan, Kan., has 
transferred to the 
Station, 


where he 


degree 


Peninsular Ex 


periment Sturgeon Bay, 


Wis. 

JOHN WAHL, former manager 
of the Vail-MeDonald logging op 
erations of the Weyerhaeuser Tim 
ber Company, has been transferred 
to the office of the 


pany, has assumed 


com 
the 
the 


charge of 


Tacoma 
he 


assistant 


where 
duties of manager ot 
lumber division, in 


logging 


Xi Sigma Pi Honors Evans 


Charles F 
of the Society of 


Evans, vice-president 
For 
esters, Was made an honorary mem 
Xi Sigma Pi, national hon 


American 


ber of 
orary forestry fraternity, in initia- 
held February 4, 
Foster 


Forestry, University ot 


tion 
at the 


School ot 


ceremonies 

George Peabody 
Georgia. 

Mr 

vy by all 15 chapters of the nation 

fraternity. In the 40 

of the fraternity’s existence, only 5 


Evans was elected unanimous 


wide vears 
other men have been elected to hon 
orary membership. 

Now 
forester in charge of state and pri 
the 
Southern Region at Atlanta, he en- 
tered the Forest 1912 
About one-half of his service with 
that agency 
forest administration in the West 


serving as assistant regional 


vate forestry cooperation with 
Service in 
national 


has been in 





Forestry News 
FAO Foresters Open 
Latin American Office 


As an the FAO- 


sponsored Latin American Confer- 


outgrowth of 


ence on Forestry and Forest Prod 
Brazil last the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
Work- 
ing Group for Latin America. Work 
be 
forest 
FAQ's 


will 


ucts held in year, 


has established a Forestry 


will under the direction of two 
from 
Offices 


Rio de 


assigned 
staff. 


shortly in 


technicians 
headquarters 
be open 
Janeiro. 

The Teresopolis (Brazil) confer 
ence, Which brought the nations of 
Latin America together for the first 
plans for cooperative 
the 


wealth of forest resources, proposed 


time to lay 


development — of continent’s 
that the governments join in setting 
up a Latin American Forestry and 
Products This 
tech 
Latin 


Forest Commission 
consist of 
from all 


American countries 


Commission would 


nical delegates 
FAO 


vide the technical secretariat of the 


It was suggested that pro- 
Commission in the form of a work- 
ing party made up of forest tech- 
was approved 
FAO Con 
Novem 
assigned 
Pierre Terver of France and Hans 
Denmark from its 
Products Di 
get the work under way. 


nicians. This plan 
Annual 
ference in Washington last 


FAO 


by the Fourth 


ber, and has now 


Scavenius ot 


Forestry and Forest 


vision to 
Organization of the proposed For 
estry and Forest Products Commis- 
follow 


will soon 


sion 
It is expected that forest develop 


ment work in Latin America will 


proceed along two closely related 


be 


opening up untouched or little de- 


lines. One will concerned with 
veloped forests, thus stimulating the 
economic and social development of 
the Latin The 


other main line of approach will 


American countries 


deal with the necessity for bringing 
these forests, and others already ex 
ploited, under proper management, 
both to avoid dissipation of forest 


resources and to check erosion. 


McCulloch Announces New Saw 


20-inch, full-swivel bow saw, p 
without pinching, prying, or 
Motors Corporation, 6101 W. Century 

This new model saves time in logging 
any type of wood, whether on the ground 
The curve of the blade allows cuts to be 
the ground 
The bow is an aluminum-alloy 
steel. The entire saw weighs 63 
used with the company’s ot} 
length of straight blade 


A new 
position 


casting 


pounds 


any and 


Pennsylvanians Have Planted 
190,000,000 Forest Trees 


During the past 25 years land own 
ers in Pennsylvania have planted 
190,000,000 trees, ac- 
cording to a illu 
strated booklet titled “Forest Trees 
to Plant in 
was recently issued by the Bureau 
De- 


partment of Forests and Waters. 


ahout forest 


new 34-page, 


Pennsylvania” which 


of Forests in Pennsylvania’s 


How to select trees for planting, 
obtain seedlings from the six state 
nurseries, and then plant them are 
Species available are 
Seotch, banks, 


pitch pine; Japanese and European 


explained. 
red, white, and 
larch; Norway and white spruce; 


black black 


ash; sugar maple; vellow poplar; 


locust ; walnut; white 


and several oaks, shrubs, and vines 


A similar 
and C 
Trees,” has recently been issued by 
the Division of the 
Oklahoma Resources 
Board, Oklahoma City. It describes 
the 
best adapted for windbreaks, post 


titled 
Forest 


publication, 
“Planting are of 
Forestry of 
Planning and 
planting methods and = species 
lots, forest improvement plantings, 
wildlife plantings, Christmas trees, 


and water erosion control. 


etured 
wedging 
Blvd 
small ti 
propped 


made all the way 
and the chain track 


hain-saw models 
chain up to five 


X \ 
\o 


\ 
\ 
“a 


i 
a | 
: od 

xt ~. 


al 


“ 
fey / 


eut timber in 
Met 


any 


ulloch 


designed to 
announced by 
California 

t cuts rapidly 
at one or both ends. or swinging 
through a that is flat or 


above 
has been 
Angeles 45, 


mber 


Los 
since through 
log 
and blade are of too 
Power is supplied by the 5-hp 
thus the bow can be interchanged wit! 


feet 


same init 


Forest Service Pays Counties 


Sharing payments amounting in 
the aggregate to approximately 
$6,000,000 will be 632 counties in 
40 states, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 
in whieh national located 
there had receipts 
$24,000,000 last 

Legislation requires that the For 
est refund ot 
total receipts and specifies that the 


forests 
totaling over 
year. 

Service one-fourth 
money is to be expended as the state 
legislatures may prescribe for the 
benefit of publie schools and roads 
within the counties in which the na- 
tional forests are located. 

Largest payments go to Oregon, 
Washington, California, Idaho, Ar- 
kansas, Arizona, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, and Mississippi, listed in de 
seending order. 


Association Lists Available 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and the Western Pine As- 
sociation on January 1 issued re- 
vised directories of their 
which tabulate capacity 
products of each mill. 

Copies are available by writing 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
socication, 1410 S.W. 
Street, Portland 5, Oregon, and to 
the Western Pine Association, Yeon 
Building, Portland 4, 


members 


the and 


Morrison 


Oregon. 











New McGRAW-HILL Kooks 


HARVESTING TIMBER CROPS 


By A. F. WackKerMAN, Duke University. American Forestry Series. In press. 





A text covering all phases of harvesting, from preliminary considerations involved in planning 
and preparing for the actual harvesting steps, to cost controls and records. The final chapter, 
devoted to regional harvesting practices, was prepared by seven contributors, each an expert in 
his region. The subject of timber harvesting is treated as an integral part of forestry, 
rather than as an independent procedure. The author covers the harvesting of all important 
forest products such as saw logs, pulpwood, poles, ties, and veneer blocks. Throughout, the treat 
ment is more analytical than descriptive. The illustrations are outstanding 


FIELDBOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY 


By E. Laurence Pater, Professor of Nature and Science Education, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 662 pages, 6 x 9. Textbook edition $5.00 


Here, in one convenient volume, is an extraordinarily comprehensive guide to natural history 
This fieldbook embraces birds, fish, plants, rocks and minerals, the stars, mollusks, reptiles, 
and mammals—more than 2,000 items and hundreds of pictures arranged and tabulated for easy 
reference. Each item has its descriptive identification, followed by data on range and location, 
life history, ecology, and economic importance. Common names, illustrations, and technical 
classifications are given for each item in this book. 


WOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. I—Structure, Identification, Defects, and Uses of the Commercial Woods 
of the United States 


3y H. P. Brown, The New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse University ; 
A. J. Pansuin, Department of Forestry, Michigan State College, and C. C. Forsaitn, 
The New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse University. American Forestry 
Series. 634 pages, $6.00 


This book is a complete rewriting and revision of Brown and Panshin’s well known /dentifica- 
tion of the Commercial Timbers of the United States. It will be followed by a second volume 
dealing with the physical, mechanical, and chemical properties of wood. Together the volumes 
will constitute a complete treatment of the subject matter of wood technology. Vol. I covers 
factual information on the structure, identification, general properties, uses, and major defects of 
commercial wood in the United States. All material has been brought up to date, clarified, 
and presented in more logical sequence 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


Upland Game and General Principles 


By Reusen Epwin Trippensee, Department of Forestry and Wildlife Management, 
University of Massachusetts. American Forestry Series. 479 pages, $5.00 
Here is a simple, direct, quantitative approach to the process of making the land produce sus- 
tained crops of wild animals. The book gives a summary of the life histories of important game 
I l ‘ North America, with techniques for their management. It also discusses the farm, 


orest, and wilderness conditions as these relate to wild animals, and suggests ways whereby 


an make his holdings tenable for occupancy by wild animals 


Send for copies on approval 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 














SOUTHERN GLO A useful work of reference for all users of timber, 


containing detailed descriptions of nearly 200 different 


TIMBER MARKING PAINT timbers, with microscopic identifications of the woods 
m more common use, 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 
Prices on these colors for immediate A Concise Encyclopedia of 
shipment. 


Paste in 5 gallon cans — =“ WORLD TIMBERS 


Ready Mixed 5 gallon cans 
| gal. cans—4 to a case .15 more/gal. 
Order direct from factory. By F. H. TITMUSS 
All prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COATINGS AND seorinence laveelt ab a aeeult at thalnwenGeutinns 
CHEMICAL COMPANY oe ee eee —_ < 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA wood consumer's knowledge of his material was chiefly 


lentists 











POSITION WANTED 
(,raduate forester, University of Minnesota, 1941, desires 
position with private industry or consulting forester. 
Experience includes one year with U. S. Forest Service, 
2/3 year with consulting forester, 3 years of extensive 
surveying and drafting, and 3 years of army service. 
References and detailed information are available upon 


ee eee 


request. 
Box D, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Inc. Dept. 350 

15 E. 40th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

Please send me copies of ENCY. O1} 
Purdue graduate. B.S. in Forestry in 1941, Three years Ly TIMBERS at 75 per copy. Enclosed 
with engineering firm as a draftsman. Three years with the 
Ll. S. Army in the Intelligence Service working with maps 
ind photos. One year with the U. S. Forest Service in 
acquisition work. One and one-half years with a veneer 
company as log yard foreman, buying and marking logs. 


Box B, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, Wash- 


aR Rares saRNnn tee 








ington 6. D.C. 
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OOO LO LTE 


The Economic 
pioneering Problems of 


See 


study Forestry in the 
Appalachian 
nomics, Southern Forest Ex- Region 


periment Station, 


By WILLIAM A. DUERR, 
Chief. Division of Forest Eco- 


Mr. Duerr develops in this study the poses have far wider applic ability —for 
principles of the new applied science of he discusses the whole array of prob- 
forest economics. Although his book lems of the biology. engineering. and 
deals specifically with the Appalachian economies of forestry. 

Region. the theoretical issues he pro- {t all bookstores $5.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















3% 
CLOSE FELLING saves dynamiting or bull- Easy Handling 


' ia dozing, and conserves 

iq wood. The McCulloch and Fast Cu ttin 
blade swivels 360°, g 
permits cutting almost 


ARE FEATURES OF NEW 
McCULLOCH CHAIN SAW 


A trial run with a McCulloch chain saw is a satisfying 
LIMBING IS EASY AND SAFE. The light experience no forester or tree surgeon should miss. It’: 
weight and automatic clutch permit safe amazingly light (the entire power unit with transmissior 
weighs only 38 pounds) yet it has so much reserve powei 
; i Y| - that the average-weight man 

The special McCulloch y | Ly . can’t stall it in a cut. 
engine operates in any | | ; _ The McCulloch has the exclu- 
ietam Whe Bin. Sth Se sive Rip-Cross chain, which cuts 
— ssid My , rapidly in any kind of wood. 
1 The Rip-Cross chain never needs 
through knots, burls, — | ia Oe SP setting, and is easily sharpened 
roots, etc. ™ — by hand filing without removal 

' from the blade. 

The McCulloch has many 
more special features of real 
RIPS ANY WOOD. The direction of the grain \. J interest to you. Send for 
detailed data on this mod- 
ern wood-cutting wizard. 


to the ground level 


handling up in the tree. 


Cross chain slices 


or the type of tree 
is immaterial with a 


McCulloch. It cuts eT: CLlo 


: - ¢ 
straight, clean, and fast - LM Pr, \ = Kd 
in any direction. 20-inch Chain Saw. .. $385.00 . Mc: 
- q Cc 
. ice %, 
Su- ain sxe 


36-inch Chain Saw. ..$395.00 


BUCKS RAPIDLY and is so light that under- 5~ : R =e WEIGHS ONLY 45 LBS. 
bucking is convenient 48-inch Chain Saw... .$410.00 q COMPLETE WITH 20” 


BLADE AND CHAIN 


The outboard handle =f =a her oF cemmeesect, sie 
detaches instantly, en- ) — : 60-inch Chain Saw. ..$425.00 

. P ) 4 _— All ces 7 a 
abling the blade to be mie , “32 ip yw 5 HONEST HORSE 


Af > aie f 0. b. Los Angeles *y. POWER FOR TIMBER 
pulled through a cut | sdtnch Gow Son...9008.80 TO 5 FT. IN DIAMETER 


when necessary. 
McCULLOCH MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
6101 W. Century Blvd. 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Dept. MJ 


Ay 


“> 


r 
The McCulloch, 


sive all-purpos? 


with its exclu not only 


Rip-Cross chain, 
cross-cut palm 
rip it rapidly: © 


will 
but will even 
s shown here: 





